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ERYSIPELAS BACTERIN 


Safety to the veterinarian, his helpers, 
and to swine is assureé@ When administering 
Corn States Erysipelas Bacterin, a 
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culture of Erysipelothrix thusiopathiae 
for use without serum in pigs or bre@@ing stock. 
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Many practitioners administer a booster 
injection to sows around breeding time. 
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Erysipelas Bacterin is available in 
50 cc. and 250 cc. vials. 
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Triple Protection 


Canine Distemper Vaccine and Infectious 
Hepatitis Vaccine in Bronchisepticus- 
Streptococcus-Typhimurium Bacterin. Pro- 
duces high antigenic response against 
distemper and hepatitis, while bacterin 
inhibits common secondary invaders. 
Smooth flowing, thoroughly tested. 


CDHV 5 cc syringe DHV 6—S cc 
DHVB 50 cc vial 
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Double Protection 


Canine Distemper Vaccine in Bronchi- 
septicus-Streptococcus-Typhimurium Bac- 
terin. Extremely fine suspension of inac- 
tivated, virus-laden tissues. Wards off 
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Correspondence 


April 8, 1957 


Dear Dr. Aitken: 

The recent article on snake envenomation in 
animals in the Dec. 1, 1956, issue of the JOUR- 
NAL (p. 526) is the first we have seen of snake en- 
venomation in cats. 

The author, since he mentions a dose of 15 cc., 
must have used the earlier serum—aAntivenin (Ne- 
arctic Crotalidae)—which was superseded in 
March, 1954, by a more potent and more broadly 
polyvalent serum-—-Antivenin (Crotalidae) Poly- 
valent (North and South American anti-snake bite 
serum). 

We were particularly interested in the statement 
that “one drop of fresh venom contains 60 mg. of 
toxin when in the crystalline form, and that 1 mg. 
per pound of body weight constitutes a lethal dose 
for a dog.” It is further stated that “one vial (15 
cc. when reconstituted) of antivenin is said to neu- 
tralize 10 mg. of venom, which means that six 
vials would be required to neutralize one drop of 
venom,” 

Reference to an article in “Venoms,” publica- 
tion No. 44 of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (p. 373-380), will show 
the wide variation in toxicity of the various crota- 
line venoms. It states: “Heretofore, emphasis has 
been placed on the weight in milligrams of the 
venom neutralized per milliliter of antivenin. 
However, successive lots of venom (especially 
Crotalus atrox) have varied as much as 80 per cent 
in the Ld.so end point when standardized intraven- 
ously in 18-Gm. mice. Therefore, in order to in- 
sure a more uniform product, we have adopted as 
the criteria for standardization of the human dose 
the number of I.d.so rather than the weight in milli- 
grams for the venom neutralized by each individu- 
al dose.” 

The volume, “Venoms,” also contains on page 
321 an article which further explains the variation 
in seriousness of snake bite cases, and one on page 
393 which showed that 5 to 6 mg. Crotalus ad- 
amanteus (Florida rattler) venom per kilogram 
of body weight was usually the lethal dose for 
dogs. However, it was established in this study 
that there was great variation in resistance to the 
venom among the various breeds and sizes of dogs 
used. It is well known that the smaller the enveno- 
mated animal the larger should be the initial dose 
of serum. At least 5 vials of Antivenin is recom- 
mended for the initial dose in a seriously enveno- 
mated animal. It states (p. 397) “that cortisone 
can not be recommended as the sole treatment for 
poisoning with highly virulent venoms, as those 
of rattlesnakes and other extremely venomous spe- 
cies of the family Crotalidae.” Many agree that 
cortisone and ACTH are not specific for snake bite 
but do have an adjunctive role in anaphylactoid 
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sickness. They report the rapid disappearance of 
angioneurotic edema in severe envenomation, 
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given as a part of the treatment. 
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Deodorizes as it sanitizes 


S Packages of 6/1 pints 
CENTED Nolvasan solution has been introduced 


to meet the requests of numerous veterinarians for a 
disinfectant especially adapted for hospital use. Its heavy, 
er but pleasant, scent masks offensive odors and, even in 
ment with imperial Chemical the recommended dilution of 4 to 1 oz. to the gallon 
industries Limited of water, the scent is persistent. The powerful bacteri- 
FORT DODGE cidal and virucidal properties of Nolvasan-S make it 
ideal for sanitizing tables, walls, cages, and utensils. 
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the new topical therapy 

combining METICORTELONE Acetate and two antibacterials, acts promptly 
to relieve excessive infiammatory and allergic reactions to infections, 
allergens and trauma. It has been found particularly effective in 
nonspecific e..emas, allergic skin disorders and ear canker. 


MeETImypD offers the assured Meti-steroid benefits of prednisolone 
acetate (0.5%), plus the wide range antibacterial action of 
sulfacetamide sodium (10%) and neomycin sulfate (0.25%). 


Packaging: Metimyp Ointment, '< oz. applicator tube, 
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Warm Weather is coming! 


Don’t take chances 
with your 
disposal problems 


Here’s the 
positive solution... 


In warm weather your disposal prob- 
lems always increase...more animals 
boarded, higher disease rate, etc. 

Consequently, you can’t afford to take 
needless chances with dirty, unsanitary 
refuse cans, messy scavenger trucks, or 
inefficient and dangerous odor-seeping 
incinerators. 

Your profession and reputation de- 
mand “hospital” cleanliness. 

The positive answer to all your dis- 
posal problems is the Silent Glow Model 
40 Crematory Destructor...the only 
unit that insures complete destruction 


MODEL 40 
Patent 
Pending 


SILENT GLOW 
“POSITIVE PRESSURE”’ 


DESTRUCTOR 


without Smoke, 
Odor or Fly-ash 


Attractive, weatherproofed design 
for outdoor installation. 


of small animals and poultry carcasses, 
kennel waste, laboratory and hospital 
refuse. Positive pressure reduces every- 
thing to a white ash. No chimney is re- 
quired, Result: a substantial saving in 
initial installation costs. 

Safe, compact and easy to use, the 
Model 40 Crematory Destructor makes 
possible the immediate disposal of all 
carcasses and waste material. This 
means “hospital clean’”’ maintenance of 
your premises at all times. Available in 
20, 40 and 100 Ib. per hour capacities. 

Write today for booklet containing 
list of distinguished Destructor owners, 
including noted Veterinarians, Govern- 
ment Agencies, Humane So- 
cieties, Laboratories, Pet 
Hospitals, Kennels and Ani- 
mal Farms. 


Manufactured by The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corpora- 
tion, world famous for its combustion engineered prod- 
ucts including...Confidential Paper Destroyers, In- 
cinerators, Hydrox-o-lators and Portable Heaters. 
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Zoo, too! 


Just recently, almost by accident, we noticed that a tiny 
trickle of Chow business had quietly grown into a steady 
flow ... modest still, to be sure, but interesting. 


We followed this particular little stream to its destination, 
and came upon a fascinating area . . . zoos! 


As you know, zoos present feeding and nutritional problems 
that are often extremely complex ...and frustrating. Many 
wild animals, especially those recently captured and confined, 
become finicky eaters, if not hunger-strikers. Some refuse to 
breed. Others require a fresh vegetable and/or fruit diet that 
is always a sanitation problem. We found, to our immense 
satisfaction, that various Purina Chows were being successfully 
used to help solve some of these vexing problems, and to save 
zoos much expense, or actual loss of very valuable animals. 


This experience encourages us to say something we have 
stated before: when you find that a farmer is feeding accord- 
ing to a Purina Program, you can be sure ...as you begin 
your diagnosis . . . that no original nutritional deficiency 
exists. We consider it our job to help provide a constant— 
a standard base—which you can trust and rely upon. 


PURINA .. your PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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AVMA 


Your Pros, Radio, and Jolevision Working Relationships 


Radio and Television 


BILL SCHOMATTE, Farm Program Director, 
KENS, San Antonio, Texas 


As you might gather from my title, I am 
a country boy. Actually, I was reared in a 
small town not far from here—Lockhart, 
in Caldwell County. It is not a big town, or 
a rich town, or a very famous town; it is 
strictly a healthy town. 

I have dealt mostly with the rural side of 
radio and television. I travel about 30,000 
miles a year, talking with farmers and 
ranchers and people who deal with farmers 
and ranchers. So, my acquaintance with 
veterinary medicine may be with a small 
segment. In fact, I am convinced more every 
day that it is. Thereby is the need for the 
part of your public relations program in 
which we are involved this afternoon. 

I was interested in Leo Brown’s comments 
on the definition of public relations. I know 
public relations is a tremendous field, but I 
am convinced that public relations, so far 
as radio, television, and the press are con- 
cerned, is just a nice way of saying some- 
thing that we do not like to say, and that is 
“advertising,” “salesmanship,” or “publici- 

When we think about public relations 
from a radio, television, or press angle, we 
think of the publicity, or the advertising, or 
the information from the standpoint of free 
advertising. Perhaps it is free from the 
standpoint that there are no space or time 
rates involved but, believe me, there is no 
free public relations, publicity, advertising, 
or whatever you call it, in that it has a lot 
of work involved. If you place any value on 
your time or efforts, then it is not free. 

The beginning you have to make is to de- 
cide whether you want it or not. There is 
probably some indecision about whether 
you are going to take this sort of approach 
toward selling the AVMA. 

Mr. Brown also said that dealing with ra- 
dio, television, and the press was actually a 
small part of their [Am. Med. Assoc.] ac- 
tivity, about 10 per cent. I do not believe 
that is true in your organization. He made 
the point that, whenever they have a con- 
vention, they get 150 or so folks from press, 
radio, and television registered in their 
press room, who are clamoring to give them 
space in newspapers, magazines, radio, and 


Presented at the AVMA Public Relations 
Conference, San Antonio, Oct. 14, 1956 


television. I do not believe that you would 
find that true, and the main reason is that 
you do not know much about us, and we do 
not know much about you. 

We are just as interested in getting better 
acquainted with you as you are in getting 
better acquainted with us. So, where are we 
going to start? We are busy with our jobs 
and you are busy with yours. We are going 
to have to find out how we can better serve 
each other. 

In my own particular field, farm radio and 
television, I do a great deal of traveling, 
looking for the type of story and informa- 
tion that will interest farm folks, things they 
need to know. So, I am a pretty good fellow 
for you to get better acquainted with—for 
you to use. I have time on the radio and tel- 
evision that I am just dying to fill with in- 
teresting, valuable information for the farm 
folks who listen to me, or watch me. I like 
to feel that I have the ears and eyes of most 
of them. 

Your job is to put into my hands the 
proper information that those people ought 
to have. We must get better acquainted. You 
fellows are busy practitioners and yet, ap- 
parently, you have another job to do, be- 
cause folks do not know enough about you 
and what you are doing. 

When I knew I would be on this panel 
today, I decided it would be a good idea to 
find out what the public, particularly the 
part of the public that I deal with, thinks 
about you as veterinarians. I asked a lot of 
farmers and ranchers: “What do you use 
your veterinarian for?” 

I was somewhat alarmed to find that he 
was sort of a last court of appeal or a fellow 
that is called in when the cow is down and 
can not get up. I got a lot of answers but 
frankly, fellows, most of them were just 
about like that. 

Of course, I know that that is an adver- 
tising job. That is why I say that part of 
your public relations is advertising. You do 
not advertise, I understand. So, we get back 
to call it not “advertising” but “public rela- 
tions.” 

My farm and ranch friends need to know 
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AVMA REPORT — Continued 


that there is a time for you to get on their 
team, long before the cow is down and can- 
not get up. My farm and ranch friends need 
to know that you are working for them long 
before they ever call you out to see their 
sick cow. They need to know there are a lot 
of you that never go out to see a sick cow 
because you are doing other important jobs. 

What I am trying to say is that we have 
to get the story across that veterinary medi- 
cine is a wider field than doctoring the sick 
cow, or giving a dog a shot for rabies, or 
spaying a heifer. 

We can use this information in a number 
of ways in television and radio. We like to 
have you people on radio and television, 
whenever the occasion presents itself. We 
want this information of what you are doing 
and what is new in the field of veterinary 
medicine. 

In television, we like to have visual ways 
of telling that story, and we need help in 
getting that material. You are busy, and we 
are busy, too, but you are going to have to 
take time or have someone take the time to 
get that material into our hands. 

I say to you that there is a place in radio 
and television for a tremendous selling job, 
a tremendous educational job for the veter- 
inary profession as a whole, and you will 
find the radio and television industry willing 
to work hard on your team, once we are 
shown how we can do that. 


The City Press 


L. C. FAY, Sunday Editor, 
San Antonio Light, San Antonio, Texas 


First, I want to define public relations ac- 
cording to what I believe is the finest defini- 
tion. It is not mine. I asked Tom Browner, 
who is the Southwest Texas Company rep- 
resentative in Houston, “How would you de- 
fine public relations?” 

He said, “Public relations is simply the 
process of causing a friend to exist where 
previously there was an enemy or a void.” 

Your chairman has suggested that I deal 
with precise ways and means. “How can I 
prepare the copy? When shall I get it in to 
meet the deadline?” 

The answer is, “It doesn’t matter a damn.” 
Get it in there in time, of course, but get the 
information in. That is the No. 1 require- 
ment. 

After all, you people are veterinarians; 
you are not newspaper writers. We think we 
are newspaper writers and, certainly, we 
know we are not veterinarians. Therefore, 


let us all stick to our own lasts. When you 
have something of news value, telephone or 
come down in person, or give us all the in- 
formation in a letter, plus your telephone 
number. If it is vital enough, and you have 
left out some important aspect, the editor or 
reporter will get in touch with you. But 
those are mechanical things. In TV, and I 
presume, too, in radio, a great deal more 
preparation is involved because, obviously, 
you can not expect the director of a TV pro- 
gram to bring all your props in. But I say, 
to get effective information into the news- 
paper, let the paper know what is going on, 
and far enough in advance so that it can 
be handled at a time when it will do you 
some good. 

If there is any mechanical piece of advice 
I can offer, it is this: Bear in mind that the 
Sunday paper is not printed at 5:30 a.m. 
Sunday. A great deal of it is printed Thurs- 
day night—that is, the previous Thursday 
night. A lot of it is printed Friday morning, 
Friday afternoon, and Friday night. The 
main news section, alone, remains to be 
handled on Saturday. Naturally, space is 
tight and space and time are limited. 

If you come in Saturday with the an- 
nouncement of a meeting taking place on 
Monday, it is perfectly apparent that that 
announcement is going to get kicked around. 
It is simply a matter of time and available 
personnel. Newspapers nowadays, like all 
other businesses, operate in the face of ris- 
ing costs, both labor and materials. 

By the time our particular Sunday edi- 
tion, our late morning home delivery edi- 
tion, goes to press Saturday night, there will 
be in the city room the news editor, the city 
editor, and the makeup editor—nobody 
else. The city editor is trying to get all the 
news into the home delivery edition. That 
will include a murder over on the West Side, 
a $15,000 fire in the South somewhere; there 
might be three or four people dead from 
automobile accidents down by Pleasant. 

Every once in a while, he will shuffle 
through his papers. “Here is a notice from 
the veterinarians’ association. The hell with 
that! If they can’t get it in on time, we are 
not going to bother with it.” 

I am not quoting me, but I am quoting the 
Saturday night city editor, because I know 
him personally—and he is not much dif- 
ferent on any other paper. 

So, if you have a notice of a Monday 
meeting, get it in the previous Monday. You 
have known about it for that long, at least. 

However, meetings are not your No. 1 
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The above quote from a letter sums up a typical 
layman's reaction to the dramatic results of good 
cat nutrition. Many such spontaneous expressions 
come in to us in letters written by cat owners .. . all 
describing the striking improvement that regular 
feeding of Puss 'n Boots has made in their pets. 


Ideal Nutritional Balance 
To the professional eye, of course, such expres- 
sions merely confirm the known fact that good 
nutrition brings quickly perceptible results. And 
Puss 'n Boots is good nutrition . . . scientifically 
formulated to provide every nutrient a cat is 
known to need. The formula includes: 


e Whole Fish (not mere “fish frames” or scraps). 
The costly fillets are retained for their high-quality 
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proteins . . . the liver and glands for their rich 
supply of vitamins and minerals . . . even the bone 
structure, made soft and digestible, for its valu- 
able calcium and phosphorus. 


© Selected Cereals are added to the finely ground 
whole fish to provide necessary carbohydrates and 
roughage for all-round nutrition. 


e Extra Vitamin B, is added to every can for the 
benefit of cats requiring thiamine supplementation 
and as a “margin of safety” for all cats. 


Recommend with Confidence 
You can recommend Puss 'n Boots to your cat- 
owning clientele with complete confidence in its 
nutritional excellence. This superbly balanced cat 
food is available in two sizes at food and pet stores 
everywhere. 


is Good Nutrition 
America’s largest selling cat food ...adds the plus in health, beauty, vigor 
Coast Fisheries Div. of The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 54, Ill. 
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NEW antibacterial, antifungal ointment 


A new bactericidal and fungicidal agent, * no resistance has developed in 
Triocil is especially valuable in the treatment extensive clinical tests. 
of skin infections and other types of derma- 
toses, otitis externa, eczemas, balanitis, cuts, 
lacerations, gland infections, and other skin 
conditions where infection is a factor. 


Administration: Triocil Ointment should be 
applied directly to the affected area. It spreads 
easily and adheres well. Usually one applica- 
tion daily is sufficient, but treatment may be 
Triocil has these important advantages: repeated as often as necessary. 

* a strong affinity for tissue, 


prolonging its action. Supplied: Tubes of 20 and 50 grams, conven- 


< quarts 0 killing effect ient both for hospital and office use and for 


(not merely inhibitory). dispensing. 
* has a wide range of action Available exclusively through ethical 
(effective in mixed infections). veterinary distributors. 


Triocil 


OINTMENT 0.5% 


DIVISION OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


WARNER-CHILCOTT 


? 
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METICORTEN 


Recovery is rapid. 


As only one dose of 
100 to 200 mg. is required, the 


and repeat 
visits are eliminated. 


Since adrenocortical insufficiency is believed 

to play a significant role in ketosis, METICORTEN, the 

more potent corticosteroid, may be considered a specific in 
correcting this condition. and 

bodies promptly return to normal and 

metabolic balance is restored. 


METICORTEN Aqueous Suspension Veterinary, 
10 mg./cc., 10 cc. vial; and 40 mg./cc., 5 cc. vial, boxes of 1, 6,72. ° é 
METICORTEN Tablets, 2.5 and 5 mg., bottles of 30 and 100. ed 


Meticorten,® brand of prednisone. V-MC-J-117 
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concern in public relations, and here is the 
point at which we are probably all going to 
part company. The fact is this: If you want 
public relations, go out and get it. All right, 
how? 

Does that mean write three paragraphs 
and mail it to your newspaper, or to your 
TV or radio station? No, it does not! It 
means do something newsworthy. 

Frankly, I would level this criticism at not 
only the veterinarians of my acquaintance 
but every professional group I have ever 
rubbed elbows with: You are too timid; you 
are rooted to a code which worries you, for 
fear you are going to trample on a col- 
league’s foot. What difference does it make 
if you do? If you have more benefit than 
loss of goodwill from something, I say do it. 
When I say do it—do something that pro- 
motes public relations—I say do something 
that will be so newsworthy that no news- 
paper that can lay claim to that name will 
dare to ignore it. 

All right, how do you do it? I can offer 
only one simple case of what I take to be a 
professional retirement from the scene, right 
here in my own home town. Nine and one 
half years ago, I came down from Yankee- 
land, and I have been with the Light for 
eight years. But all of those nine and a half 
years public scandal No. 1 in San Antonio 
was the city dog pound and, believe me, it 
was. I won’t say it is, because current efforts 
have cleaned it up and made it at least 
something that we need not be ashamed of. 

One of these reform efforts constituted 
keeping dogs that were to be gassed warm 
in cold weather. In other words, “We won’t 
put them out in the open kennels now, we 
will let them enjoy their last few minutes 
in this vale of tears.””“That is one improve- 
ment. Another constitutes more humane 
methods of putting them to death. But what 
about putting dogs to death? Must that hap- 
pen? I do not know; I like dogs; I have al- 
ways had a dog around. That is the nearest 
I come to knowing anything about veteri- 
nary medicine. But I believe if the veteri- 
narians of this community would get to- 
gether and make enough noise, they could 
make a real improvement in San Antonio’s 
dog pound situation. 

Has anyone done it? Well, perhaps there 
have been isolated efforts here and there 
but nobody, no group, has made noise 
enough for it to come to my attention. If the 
veterinarians of my community were organ- 


ized and would make noise about some such 
problem, the paper would not be able to ig- 
nore them. 

Look at it this way, newspapers are busi- 
ness enterprises as well as public servants. 
We want more circulation. The more circu- 
lation we have, the higher we can charge 
for our advertising, the more money we 
make, and the more money, eventually, I 
get. So, naturally, I am just as interested in 
circulation as I can possibly be. 

So, how do we get circulation? What sells 
newspapers? Fundamentally, my friends, 
conflict sells newspapers. A good fight that 
is worth an eight-column streamer across 
page 1 will sell more papers. 

Newspapers all over the country learned 
that many years ago, with this result: An 
ordinary run-of-the-mill wrangle will be 
fostered and prodded and poked until it be- 
comes front page news. I do not say that is 
good; I say it is inevitable because, after all, 
we are concerned fundamentally with build- 
ing circulation, and we build circulation by 
telling about conflict. 

There is not a community in the country, 
or very few, where veterinarians can not 
find things wrong with something having to 
do with animals, if it is no more than the 
operation of the local S.P.C.A. You can stir 
up a rumpus without half trying. If, in stir- 
ring up that rumpus, you have a socially 
desirable goal, I think God would forgive 
you for stirring up the rumpus, and I say 
get busy and do it. 

I think you need organization and news- 
making within your own communities. You 
make the news, brethren, and we will print 
it, I can promise you. But if you are too 
timid, if you are afraid that Dr. Smith is 
going to get 2 inches more newspaper space 
than Dr. Greene, you are licked before you 
start. 

So, I urge you to look at public relations 
as a device by which you can make your- 
selves articulate within your community. 


The Farm Press 


C. G. SCRUGGS, Progressive Farmer, 
Dallas, Texas 


At the outset, touching on the general, 
broad subject of public relations, I believe 
my relationships with veterinarians, and the 
relationships of most of the members of the 
farm magazine field, are excellent. Yet, I do 
not think that the veterinarian’s public re- 
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lations with the general agricultural popula- 
tion, as a whole, is good. 

A lot of people regard veterinarians as a 
cross between an old-fashioned horse doctor 
and a small town patent medicine purveyor. 
That is being brutally frank, and I apologize 
for it. But, I have relationships with veteri- 
narians in several different ways. First, I 
have a small stock farm in central Texas. I 
see one veterinarian in that way. Working 
on a publication, I see them as a news 
source. Beyond that, I represent the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Editors Association on the 
National Brucellosis Committee. So, I come 
in contact with veterinarians in the regu- 
latory field. 

I also get out in the country and work 
closely with veterinarians in Texas and in 
the South on many problems. In talking 
with farm and ranch people, I find they re- 
gard the veterinarian with—I don’t know 
whether you would call it awe or skepti- 
cism. They do not know him very well. Cer- 
tainly, your job then is to get to know farm 
people better. 

My own relationships with veterinarians 
started in a simple, easy way—I rode one 
day with one of them from College Station, 
Texas, to Fort Worth, Texas, and I had a 
very enjoyable time—I admit it was the 
first time I recognized that veterinarians are 
human beings. 

Valuable time could be spent by veteri- 
narians getting to know the people who 
handle news. 

Let me put it this way, you have a prob- 
lem and you think there should be some- 
thing in the press about it. If you know me 
and can get me on the telephone and say, 
“Charlie, we have a hell of a problem, here 
is what it is,” nine times out of ten I will 
respond, “We will do something to try to 
help.” Yet, if you do not know me and I do 
not know you, you probably will not get as 
good a hearing. 

So I suggest, particularly with farm mag- 
azines, because we spend more time devel- 
oping stories, go to meet your editors. The 
president of the association, as was men- 
tioned a while ago, should invite the farm 
editors to the meetings. This is the first 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
convention I ever attended. We have some 
40 people on our editorial staff throughout 
the South, and I do not know that one has 
ever attended any of your national meet- 
ings. Certainly, we ought to be represented. 
We have not shown the proper interest but, 
on the other hand, I do not believe you have 


made us aware of your meetings. I hope you 
will do so. 

Often, a farm magazine has a problem of 
interpretation. We hear about a situation or 
a disease and we do not understand it. A 
veterinarian can do a valuable job if he will 
with the press, get the meat out of what is 
going on and let us know about it. For in- 
stance, in leoking through some of the ab- 
stracts in the back of the program I saw this 
title: “Clinical Experience with Tranquiliz- 
ing Agents.” To a lot of people who are not 
familiar with this field, that does not mean a 
thing. 

If I were editor of a general interest pub- 
lication, that would be an ideal feature 
story. A skillful writer, such as Mr. Fay, or 
members of his staff, could take that subject 
and make an extremely interesting story for 
a Sunday magazine. Everybody is interested 
in tranquilizing agents. A lot of people take 
them. The idea of giving them to dogs— 
surely, they would be interested. 

One of the things a veterinarian can do is 
to interpret to the press in his area interest- 
ing developments in veterinary medicine. 

Another need is for people who can not 
only interpret what your special functions 
and interests are but who can put them to- 
gether in a manner that we can understand, 
so, that the fog and double talk are cut out 
of it. Veterinarians, like extension veteri- 
narians and others, can cut the fog out of 
the problems in veterinary medicine and, 
thereby, render a real service not only to 
their profession but to the individual veteri- 
narian. 

I definitely commend the trend in many 
states of employing veterinarians to take the 
message to the general public. 

Three final points: (1) I do not believe 
the general public realizes that the veteri- 
narian is a highly trained, extremely skilled 
person. So I suggest that you launch a cam- 
paign to inform the general public that the 
practitioner of veterinary medicine is a 
highly skilled, well-trained man, who is a 
fine public servant. 

All of you, when you think of the general 
practitioner of human medicine, the old 
country doctor, have a feeling of nostalgia. 
You think, “Well, he was a real nice guy. 
He has done a lot of good things for people.” 
But doesn’t the veterinarian render just as 
valuable service to the people in his com- 
munity? Yet I do not know that I have ever 
heard of a veterinary practitioner-of-the- 
year being selected for his service to his 
community. That would certainly be one of 
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the ways that you could sell to the general 
public the fact that the veterinarian is a 
skilled man and a public servant who is in- 
terested and dedicated to helping his fellow- 
man. 

2) In going around various parts of the 
country I found, in some cases, veterinari- 
ans’ offices that looked like hell, to be real 
honest about it. I know that none of you, 
if you are practitioners, have that kind of an 
office, but all of you have seen them. They 
certainly the the worst kind of public rela- 
tions that anybody selling any profession or 
product could put forward. 

I think a campaign, perhaps, to brighten 
up veterinarians’ offices and their appear- 
ance would be helpful in humanizing the 
veterinarian in the eyes of the public. 

In contrast, I have a Collie so I go to see a 
veterinarian in Dallas. I take my dog into a 
nice-looking building that has a floor just 
about like this one. The office is clean and 
air-conditioned. The veterinarian is in a 
clean, white jacket and, often has a pretty 
receptionist. He has spotless rooms where 
he either vaccinates or operates; the kennels 
are clean and well kept. 

In contrast, you go to some other veteri- 
narian’s office. The door probably will not 
open. There is a pile of bloody boots or 
overshoes lying beside the door; some 
blood-stained ropes piled on the seat of the 
chair. His instruments are piled over in the 
corner in a helter-skelter way; a stack of 
empty serum bottles in another corner. I am 
not making this up. I saw it not very long 
ago, unfortunately. You should, and I am 
sure you already do, encourage your people 
to put on a good front to the public. 

3) I believe the veterinarian should as- 
sume a greater position of leadership in 
worthwhile activities that concern agricul- 
ture. Our publication for the last four or five 
years has been spending a lot of time and 
money to help push this drive to eradicate 
brucellosis. In connection with that, I have 
come in contact with a number of veterinar- 
ians, and have found probably 99 per cent 
of them extremely able men, hard-working, 
willing to do anything that you ask, and 
more. But, in some cases, I have found them 
not willing to assume the leadership that 
men with their training should assume. 

Sometimes I found they tried to hide be- 
hind their Code of Ethics rather than be- 
come embroiled in a little controversy. A 
veterinarian should assume a position of 
leadership in his local agricultural organiza- 
tions, and people will not think he is trying 


to get some extra practice by so doing. He 
is a man who is trained; he is intelligent, 
and he should be able to render a valuable 
service. I would certainly think that it is 
part of your public relations program to as- 
sume more leadership at the local level and 
it would certanily be to the veterinarian’s 
benefit. You do not find many men who do. 
Perhaps you have some rule that prevents 
it, I do not know. 

In this field of writing or publicity, some 
publications maintain the position that they 
should be neutral, that you present the facts 
on this side and that side, and let the reader 
make up his own mind. Anyway you look 
at it, that is a kind of fence-straddling. I do 
not believe that any publication or individ- 
ual renders a real service by fence-strad- 
dling. Therefore, I would suggest that you 
take positions and be for something or 
against it, and not just ignore it. 

I apologize if I have offended anybody, 
but you know how it goes when you are in- 
vited to speak—you can always think of all 
the bad things that the other guy does, and 
it becomes a question of “don’t do as I do 
but do as I say.” So, if you will take my re- 
marks in that light, I will thank you. 
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creased vigor, better appetite, healthier skin and hair coat 
and, from all appearances, “a brighter outlook on life.” 
Anabolin, the new metabolic regulator, helps do this by 
providing a balanced combination of ethinyl estradiol, 
methyltestosterone and thyroid globulin. 


The anabolic, protein-sparing effect of Anabolin is a 
valuable aid not only to overcome the effects of hor- 
monal deficiencies or imbalances, but to strengthen the 
anabolic activities of the body. Anabolin is indicated in 
dogs of all ages to counter the catabolic effects of aging, 
injury, infection, faulty diet, parasitism. 

Dosage: Usually one tablet daily. Larger dogs may require two 
tablets. Tablets are small and can easily be administered directly 
or in food. The beneficial effects of Anabolin usually become 
evident within 7 to 10 days. 

Packaging: Bottles of 100 and 500. 


Available only through ethical veterinary distributors 


Anabolin 
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ACETATE 


VETERINARY, SALINE SUSPENSION) (CORTISONE ACETATE. MERCK 


Case History: A dog with second and third degree 
burns covering 25 per cent of the body surface 
was treated with ‘CORTONE’ parenterally admin- 
istered and other medication. After 12 days of 
therapy the burn was healed except for a smal! 
area. The patient's appetite and general condition 
were much improved. 


Supplied: Saline Suspension ‘CORE’ Acetate, Veterinary—50 mg per cc 10-cc vials Veterinasy 


Department 


MERCK SHARP & DOHME 


DIVISION OF MERCK & INC. PHILADELPHIA 1, PA 
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NOW! A NEW IMPROVED FORMULA FOR 
A PROTEIN BASE 
= No. 1 VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT 
A VITAMIN-MINERAL 
sae No. 2 SUPPLEMENT* 


AFTER 


Rough Coat 
Any indication 
of vitamin 
deficiency in 

livestock and 
poultry 


Swollen, irregular 
brisket 


Swollen legs and 
joints 


Rickets 


Knuckled over 
fetlocks 


vitamins “stepped up" 


Now Rib-Ad No. 1 and No. 2 have added 
“cure and prevention” power: 


Vitamin A 113,500 USP units per pound. 
Vitamin D2 150,000 USP units per pound. 
Vitamin D3 21,300 IC units per pound. 
Vitamin B;2 133 micrograms per pound. 


Riboflavin (B2) 20 milligrams per pound. 


*Rib-Ad No. 2 gives you a “mineral” bonus at no extra cost—contains calcium and 


new vitamins added 


This boost of almost 10,000 more 
USP units of Vitamin A per pound in- 
creases its potency in fighting defi- 
ciency troubles. 

Four-footed animals have available 
171,300 units of Vitamin D per pound 
... poultry have available 21,300 units 
of Vitamin D, per pound. 

Vitamin B,. has been added at a 
level to meet the heaviest Cornell Uni- 
versity recommendations. 


phosphorus, as well as 7 important trace minerals. mete 


Write for new free literature. 


Order now for your clients! Available 
in 100 Ib. drums and 25 Ib. pails. 


VITAMINERAL | 
PRODUCTS CO. 


PEOR 


TRACE ELEMENT AND VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 
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nonspecific dermatoses? 


demodectic mange? 


BEFORE SELEEN—Hound had suffered from demodectic mange almost from 
birth. In spite of therapy with almost every type of skin medicament, 
condition grew steadily worse. Photo taken four days before first SELEEN 
treatment. 


AFTER SELEEN—Marked improvement shows in elimination of mange mites 
and lesions, clearing of affected areas, regrowth of haircoat. Photo taken 
19 days and three SELEEN treatments after first picture. 


706133 


These dermatological and ectopara- 
sitic conditions can be extremely 
troublesome—to patient, client and 
veterinarian. Today, such conditions 
are most effectively, most conven- 
iently controlled in dogs and cats 
with 


(Selenium Sulfide, Abbott) 


Why?—Here’s what you can expect 
when you treat these annoying con- 
ditions with SELEEN— 


@ complete control in 87% of non- 
specific dermatoses . . . definite 
improvement in another 11%. 


@ prompt relief of itching and 
scratching . . . frequently after 
the initial treatment. 


@ elimination of ectoparasites, includ- 
ing fleas, lice and demodex mange 
mites. 


@ thorough cleansing of skin and 
haircoat . . . removal of tissue 
debris. 


Like a shampoo, SELEEN lathers fast, 
rinses easily, has a pleasant odor and 
leaves no stains for carpets or fur- 
niture. 


SELEEN Suspension, sold to veteri- 
narians only, is supplied in 6-fl. oz., 
pint and economical gallon bottles. 
Order from Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill.; your nearest 
Abbott branch, or 

your distributor. 
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High-contrast Radiographs 
and Short Exposure Times 
...With Du Pont “Xtra-Fast” X-ray Film 


With any machine, from the smallest of 
portable X-ray units to the largest installa- 
tions in veterinary hospitals, Du Pont Type 
508 “Xtra-Fast” film gives consistently good 
results. A maximum contrast, high-speed 
film, designed for use with intensifying 
screens, Type 508 is specially adapted for 
use in all kilovoltage ranges. Used with 
DuPont “Patterson” Lightning Special 
screens, it minimizes the possibility of the 
animal’s motion spoiling the radiograph. 

You'll get consistently good results, too, 
if you use Du Pont chemicals for processing 
your radiographs. Available in both liquid 
and powder form, they are recommended 
for use with DuPont X-ray films. All are 
packaged in convenient, easy-to-mix sizes. 

The next time you order, specify Du Pont 
X-ray products — the finest that have come 
from years of Du Pont radiological research. 
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Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


VETERINARY 
X-RAY NEWS 


HOW TO AVOID POOR RADIOGRAPHS 
WITH PROPER PROCESSING 


No. 1 


Hot weather and high humidity helped 
produce the useless filth above. This should 
have been a perfectly good radiograph. 
However, due to insufficient acidity of the 
fixer in which it was processed, plus a high 
temperature and a humid atmosphere dur- 
ing drying, the emulsion melted and ran 
off the film base. 


Make sure your fixer is at the proper 
strength. This is especially important during 
the hot summer months so the emulsion will 
harden to the right degree. Here are a few tips 
on how to avoid other warm-weather woes: 


¢ Maintain developer, fixer and wash water 
at the same temperature. 
¢ Add restrainer to déveloper if temperature 
goes over 75°F. (For the proper amount 
of restrainer to use, send for our “Dark- 
room Technique” booklet offered below.) 
Rinse films thoroughly between developer 
and fixer to reduce carry-over of developer 
which weakens the fixer. 
Keep washing time to a minimum when 
water is warm. 
Use a photographically neutral algaecide, 
such as “Algex”, to remove algae from 
walls of wash tanks. 


For a complete guide to X-ray processing, write 
for our booklet, “Darkroom Technique.” Du Pont 
Photo Products Dept., 2420-2 Nemours Bldg., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. In Canada: Du Pont 
Company of Canada (1956) Limited, Toronto. 
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a choice” 


hog cholera 
VACCINES 


no 


These two — produce a solid immunity 
to hog cholera in pigs without harming them. 
The min nimize postvaccin fficulties. The 
virus is fixed i ~ char cca and will not 
om vacc ry pre 
infect the 
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ARMIDEX 


® Increase resistance to pneumonia and scours. 
Return 
DOLLARS 
® Decrease litter mortality. a for only 
PENNIES 


invested! 


® Prevent and treat hypochromic anemia. 


® Activate vital tissue enzymes 
responsive to iron therapy. 


Packaged in 10 dose 
vials (20 cc). 
DOSE: 2 cc intramus- 
cularly at 4-10 days 
A Division of Armour & Company 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


ouNDS HEAVIER 
LAR ARN “er 
| gepuck EARLY MORTALITY 
* Up To 20% 
| 


Use with an extra margin of 


CONFIDENCE 


the original 
Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera Vaccine 
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An Epizootiological Study of Listeriosis 


JOHN W. OSEBOLD, D.V.M., Ph.D.; GORDON SHULTZ, D.V.M.; 
E. W. JAMESON, Jr., Ph.D. 


Davis and Sacramento, California 


IMPORTANCE OF wild fauna in the 
epizootiology of listeriosis in ruminants 
might be inferred from the wide host 
range of the organism, More than 26 spe- 
cies have been found! to serve as natural 
hosts for this bacterial parasite. Indeed, 
the first isolations of Listeria monocyto- 
genes in laboratory rodents? and in ger- 
billes* suggest that this organism may be 
perpetuated in nature by a _host-to-host 
cycle that does not necessarily include man 
or his domestic animals. Such an infection 
chain would not exclude the possibility for 
transmission of the agent within species of 
domestic ruminants. This would be very 
likely when the Listeria process results in 
abortion, thus permitting the temporary 
expulsion of large numbers of bacteria. 
However, listeriosis is frequently ob- 
served*® to persist in certain areas in 
which the disease becomes enzootic. In 
these situations, it is reasonable to give 
some attention to the scope of Listeria in- 
fections and to probe the epizootiological 
question from a broader biological aspect. 


THE 


HISTORY 


The history of the area under study in this re- 
port is typical. Listeriosis among sheep appeared 
suddenly in epizootic proportions in 1951. In six 
weeks, 11 ranches became involved, with 255 
deaths occurring from Listeria encephalitis among 
14,500 ewes and lambs. Some operators lost 5 per 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine (Osebold) and 
the Department of Zoology (Jameson), University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis. Dr. Shultz is field veterinarian, Bureau of 
Livestock Disease Control, Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

This investigation was supported, in part, by a research 
grant (E1080) from the National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases of the National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service. 

The authors express their appreciation for the coopera 
tion of Dr. M. Schmidt, Jr., practicing veterinarian, and 
G. Stewart, rancher, Fairfield, Calif. 


cent of their animals, while others had only scat- 
tered cases. Occasionally, sporadic deaths were re- 
ported in the district during the following years, 
indicating a smoldering enzootic problem, In Feb- 
ruary, 1956, the incidence of the disease again in- 
creased, with five ranches in an area of about 10 
square miles having sheep losses totaling 97 ani- 
mals. Four of these premises had been involved in 
the 1951 outbreak and the fifth ranch was an ad- 
jacent property. In addition, an adult Hereford 
cow from a herd of several hundred died of en- 
cephalitis while on pasture about 2 miles from the 
involved sheep area. The brain of this animal also 
yielded L. monocytogenes. The disease, in domestic 
animals in this district has always occurred in Jan- 
uary, February, and March. 

The area is located in the southern part of 
Solano County, California, which has a flat to low- 
hill terrain. This portion of the Sacramento Valley 
is used principally for grain crops or sheep pas- 
ture. The sheep are in the open most of the year, 
with a few bands using lambing barns. Silage and 
grain supplements are not fed, although additional 
hay is provided occasionally. There are compara- 
tively few cattle in the area. 


METHODS 


Following the 1951 epizootic, it had been de- 
cided that when the next one occurred among the 
sheep, an initial investigation should be made on 
the occurrence of listeriosis among other species. 
During March, April, and May, 1956, a total of 
107 wild mammal and bird specimens was col- 
lected. Some were examined fresh and others were 
frozen at —20 C. until they could be necropsied. 
Cultures were made from the livers and spleens, 
also from certain organs and excretions likely to 
be important as pathways for exit of the agent 
from a carrier host (table 1). 

Tissues were removed aseptically, a different set 
of sterile instruments being used to obtain each 
portion. About 1 to 2 Gm. of each organ was 
ground with a mortar and pestle. Several portions 
of the pastelike tissue were then streaked on cow- 
blood agar plates and also on the same medium 
containing 0.05 per cent potassium tellurite.* The 
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plates were incubated at 37 C. and were examined something had been wrong with the rac- 
repeatedly for significant growth before being dis- coons and skunks during that winter. One 
carded after five days. In addition, all of the farmer had seen a raccoon walking slowly 
crushed tissues remaining in the mortars were sus- across an open field as early as November, 
1955. Since it was near death, he shot it 
placed in tubes. Sunes were and left it to the carrion feeders. We 


4 C. for 45 days and again subjected to bacterio- 
logical culturing. Previous work’ had indicated the learned of 10 raccoons and 24 skunks that 
sick or dead. The 


importance of reculture to avoid missing isolations had been seen either 
of L. monocytogenes. skunk carcasses were found near den 
openings; therefore, many others may 
RESULTS have died in their dens. A federal trapper 
When the collection trips began, certain assigned to collect specimens for this study 
epizootiological information came to light toward the end of the outbreak in sheep 
from talking with the farmers. Several (April) was unable to find raccoons in the 
people had observed sick skunks. Since the area. He located several skunk carcasses 
skunk is nocturnal in its habits, the unusu- but very few live animals. These two spe- 
al actions of some of these animals during cies had been numerous in that section of 
the daylight hours had attracted attention. the county. The events suggested that 
One skunk, observed wandering aimlessly there had been a drastic population decline 
by the side of a well-traveled road, was wet of these animals. 
from walking through puddles of water; at No raccoon material was available for 
the same time, another skunk was standing study but portions of 5 skunks were ob- 
in the middle of the road forcing traffic to tained, 2 of which were brought in by the 
move around it. Both were shot and the trapper after the disease had subsided 
heads were sent to the public health lab- (May). The last 2 specimens yielded noth- 
oratories where examinations for rabies jing of interest. 
were made. They were negative. Unfortu- The other 3 skunks were found during 
nately, the carcasses were not necropsied. the period when the shee» were dying. One 


There were often repeated stories that which was shot after it had been observed 


TABLE |—Numbers and Sources of Tissues Cultured for Listeria Monocytogenes* 
Intestinal 

Mammals Liver Spleen Kidneys Bile Urine contents 
Jack rabbit 

Lepus californicus 29 
Ground squirrel 

Citellus beecheyi 13 
Muskrat 

Ondatra zibethica 3 
Striped skunk 

Mephitis mephitis 5 
House mouse 

Mus musculus 15 
Field mouse 

Microtus californicus 
Harvest mouse 

Reithrodontomys megalotis 
Deer mouse 

Peromyscus maniculatus 2 

Intestinal 

Birds Liver Spleen Kidneys Bile Urine contents 


Buzzard 
Cathartes aura 3 
Seagull 
Larus sp. 3 1 
Red-tailed hawk 
Buteo jamaicensis 
Brewer's blackbird 
Euphagus cyanocephalus 
Crow 
Corvus brachyrhynchos 
Linnet 
Carpodacus mexicanus 
Western meadow lark 
Sternella neglecta 1 
Golden-crowned kinglet 
Regelus satrapa 1 
*The only positive cultures were obtained from a skunk which is described in the text. 
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walking repeatedly in a 4-ft. circle, had 
lesions suggestive of listeriosis but the or- 
ganism was not found. Parts of the second 
skunk, which had been found dead, were 
heavily contaminated and L. monocyto- 
genes was not isolated. 

The third skunk was seen during the 
day in a sheep pasture and was oblivious 
of the approach of the sheepman, It was 
salivating and making chewing move- 
ments; a copious purulent exudate had ac- 
cumulated around the eyes. This strange 
sight had attracted several sheep which 
stood in a 10-ft. circle around the skunk. 
The skunk was shot and promptly pre- 
sented to us for study. 

Gross lesions included general passive 
congestion, slight splenic enlargement, and 
a large friable liver. This animal was ex- 
periencing a disseminated Listeria infec- 
tion. On primary culture, the organism was 
obtained from liver, bile (fig. 1), and in- 
testinal contents. An impression of the 
numbers of organisms being shed from the 
liver into the lumen of the intestine may 
be obtained from the photograph which 
shows myriad Listeria colonies obtained 
from two drops of bile which were streaked 
out on the plate. On reculture, L. monocy- 
togenes was found in the spleen, kidneys, 
and urine. The organism was not obtained 
from the brain, although histological ex- 


Fig. I|—Listeria monocyto- 

genes isolated from a nat- 

urally skunk by 

streaking out two drops of 
bile. 


infected 
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evidence of a mild 
leptomeningitis which might have ac- 
counted for the neurological signs ob- 
served in the living animal. The brain was 
negative on a rabies examination made by 
the California State Department of Public 
Health. 

Cultures obtained from the sheep, the 
cow, and the skunk were typed serologi- 
cally.** All belonged to serotype 4b. Homo- 
geneity of serotype permits a common 
relationship among the various Listeria 
isolations made in this geographical area. 


amination disclosed 


DISCUSSION 


Reservoir status usually requires a well- 
balanced state of parasitism which permits 
prolonged survival of the parasite and an 
opportunity for it to escape and gain a 
new host. Animals with subclinical infec- 
tions, from which the disease agent may 
escape, can act as reservoirs. In a pre- 
vious paper,’ it was postulated that the 
liver could’ be an important organ in the 
epizootiology of listeriosis among non- 
ruminant animals. Massive infection in 
that organ creates an escape route for 
great numbers of bacteria down the bile 
duct and, thus, out in the feces. In the ex- 


*The authors are indebted to Dr. Heinz Seeliger, Hygiene 


Institute of Germany, 
Bonn, Germany, for typing the Listeria strains. 
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perimental model, the New Zealand white 
rabbit was observed to experience sub- 
clinical infection and to shed the organism 
freely. In addition, exposure of the diges- 
tive tracts of both sheep and rabbits 
resulted in disseminated infections, demon- 
strating the possible importance of inges- 
tion as a portal of entry for the agent.’ 

Since the jack rabbit is a common wild 
species in the study area, several speci- 
mens were collected, and it is noteworthy 
that L. monocytogenes was not found in 
the 29 examined. There were no lesions 
suggestive of listeriosis. Likewise, the 
ground squirrels, which came under sus- 
picion,. and the mice, including those in- 
habiting fields and living around the sheep 
barns, presented no suggestive lesions nor 
did they yield the agent. Bird species, 
such as seagulls and buzzards, which were 
known to feed on the carcasses of animals 
which died of listeriosis, were also nega- 
tive bacteriologically. 

The authors would hesitate to say that 
the skunk and raccoon are finite hosts at 
the base of an infection chain. However, 
the evidence does indicate that this listeri- 
osis epizootic was founded on a broader 
biological basis than simply a disease lim- 
ited to sheep. The positive evidence of in- 
fection in the skunks and the observations 
on the raccoons may denote one of nature’s 
secrets in which the sheep losses may have 
been merely a consequence of a more ex- 
tensive and complex cycle of infection. 
The place of these species in listeriosis 
epizootiology is further strengthened by 
the recovery of L. monocytogenes from a 
skunk in North Dakota’® and a raccoon in 
Connecticut.‘! Both of these laboratories 
encountered the Listeria isolations by 
chance. Animal collections during listeri- 
osis epizootics may reveal that this is not 
an uncommon occurrence. 

It is tempting to speculate that listeri- 
osis in these wild animals may create cir- 
cumstances for involving man and domes- 
tic animals in this disease, similar to the 
role of rats in plague. Plague infection in 
man is merely an occasional problem as 
long as the resistance of the rats is high. 
The rodents begin dying of plague when 
a combination of decreased resistance of 
the rats and certain other factors exist. 
This results in a situation by which man 
comes in contact with the organism. In 
this listeriosis epizootic, the skunks and 
raccoons were dying, and the infected 
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skunk obtained was experiencing an acute 
infection. While able to grossly contami- 
nate pasture land with both its feces and 
urine, it could not maintain the agent over 
a prolonged period. It may be theorized 
that this skunk was highly susceptible and 
that its predecessors in that area, during 
the years just past, must have been more 
resistant if that species is to serve as a 
reservoir. 

More work needs to be done to ascertain 
this point and to examine the place of 
other animals, such as rats, in this cycle. 
Since many cases of listeriosis in man oc- 
cur without known animal contact, one 
wonders if rats and mice may serve as un- 
known sources of contamination. Little at- 
tention seems to have been focused on this 
question since the isolation of L. monocy- 
togenes from a rat by Macchiavello in 
1942.12 

SUM MARY 

1) A total of 107 specimens of wild 
mammals and birds were collected in an 
area undergoing an epizootic of listeriosis 
involving sheep on five ranches and one 
herd of cattle. 

2) There was evidence of a population 
decline among raccoons and skunks preced- 
ing and during the time that the rumi- 
nants were affected. 

3) Listeria monocytogenes 
ered from the liver, bile, intestinal con- 
tents, spleen, kidneys, and urine of a 
striped skunk (Mephitis mephitis). 

4) The Listeria strains from the sheep 
on various ranches, the cow, and the skunk 
all belonged to serological type 4b. 


was recov- 
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Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever.—Re- 
gardless of its name, this disease occurs 
in all parts of the United States and, of 
the 4,517 cases reported, nearly half (2,- 
239) were in south Atlantic states and only 
531 in eight Rocky Mountain states. The 
most important vectors are the wood tick 
(Dermacentor andersoni), found in the 
Rocky Mountain region and adjacent areas, 
and the dog tick (Dermacentor variabilis), 
found in the Great Plains and eastward to 
the Atlantic Coast. The first signs of the 
disease are a persistent fever and a cutane- 
ous eruption. 

Of 74 cases, at a Virginia hospital in a 
ten-year period, 31 were in patients under 
12 years old, and 20 were in patients more 
than 50 years old. Five of the seven pa- 
tients with fatal cases were more than 55 
years of age, and one was a child. Several 
patients had no history of tick bites but 
most of these had removed ticks from dogs 
with their fingers. The use of antibiotics, 
particularly the tetracyclines and chloram- 
phenicol, have improved the prognosis.— 
J.Am.M.A, (March 23, 1957): 1,008. 


Antibiotics Can Interfere with Immu- 
nity.—During an epidemic of septic sore 
throat, quick recoveries after antibiotic 
therapy in 12 cases were followed in six 
to ten days by a recurrence of the infec- 
tion. Recovery is usually followed by a 
transient immunity for one to six months, 
but by destroying the organisms quickly 
they apparently were prevented from stim- 
ulating antibodies —Med. Times (April, 
1957): 380. 
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Ecological Factors of the 
Geographic Distribution of 
Coccidioides Immitis* 


KEITH T. MADDY, D.V.M., M.P.H. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


The ecological requirements of various 
microorganisms affect the geographic dis- 
tribution of certain infections of man and 
animals. Coccidioidomycosis, which is com- 
mon in man and animals in southwestern 
United States, has been studied. 

The author, using a coccidioidin skin 
test on home-raised cattle in various parts 
of the Southwest, particularly in Arizona, 
and studying the climate and plant and 
animal life of proved endemic areas, found 
that these areas are almost identical with 
the Lower Sonoran Life Zone. 

In 1898, Merriam (and later others) 
divided the United States into various life 
zones according to the sums of tempera- 
ture above a given temperature for the 
year, to which was added the mean tem- 
perature for the hottest six weeks. These 
temperature zones were subdivided into 
their humid and arid provinces. One of 
these zones was designated as the Lower 
Sonoran Life Zone (fig. 1). 

A preliminary study revealed that this 
probably reflects the need of the fungus 
(Coccidioides immitis) for an arid or semi- 
arid climate, an alkaline soil, relative free- 
dom from severe frosts, and a very hot 
season of several months followed by some 
rain. A mean temperature of 70 F. for the 
year, of 90 for July, and of 51 for January, 
and an annual rainfall of 5 to 15 inches 
seem to provide the most ideal climate. The 
parts of the Lower Sonoran Life Zone with 
a more arid or less arid climate, or with 
lower summer mean temperatures, are ap- 
parently less favorable areas for the 
fungus. The rainfal! extremes can range 
from about 3 to 20 inches per year. A mean 
temperature as low as 60 F. for the year, 
80 for July, and 39 for January are ap- 


From the Communicable Disease Center, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Atlanta, Ga. 

*A summary of a paper presented before the combined 
sections on Public Health and Research, Ninety-Third 
Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, San Antonio, Texas, Oct. 15-18, 1956. This paper 
was also presented at the Symposium on Coccidioidomy- 
cosis on Feb. 12, 1957, at Phoenix, Ariz., and appears 
in the proceedings of this conference. The proceedings 
will be printed and released soon by the Communicable 
Disease Center, U.S. Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
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parently characteristic of the minimum 
temperatures that permit this fungus to 
grow in nature. The measured rainfall is 
less important than the precipitation effec- 
tiveness as determined by evaporation, 
temperature, vapor pressure, and other 
factors such as the season at which the 
rainfall occurs. The type, kind, and amount 
of vegetation in an area is a good indicator 
of the precipitation effectiveness. 

Although too preliminary to summarize, 
these observations indicate a number of 
ecological factors regarding the growth 
and propagation of C. immitis. In addition 
to man, many mammals in the areas even- 
tually become infected, most likely by in- 
haling dust, the common source of the 
fungus. In most of these mammals, the 
fungus reaches a dead end. 

Apparently, the dog develops dissemi- 
nated infections more often than man. In a 
study of 100 cases of naturally-acquired, 
disseminated coceidioidomycosis in dogs, 
the author found that some of the severely 
infected animals had sputum and urine 
with high spherule counts. Some _ had 
draining lesions on the body surface with 
exudates with high spherule counts. When 
such exudate or urine is streaked on 
Sabouraud’s medium or is put on sterile, 
moist soil, the mycelial form (the infective 
form) grows in a few days. Spherules of 
the fungus also are released in the feces 


Fig. |—The Lower Sonoran 
Life Zone of the United 
States (dark areas), where 
coccidioidomycosis is en- 
demic. 


of severely infected dogs and sometimes 
the mycelial form grows on the surface of 
the stool in a few days. Some severely in- 
fected animals may be an indirect infec- 
tion threat to other mammals but this does 
not appear to be a common mode of infec- 
tion. 

Although soil samples have been col- 
lected from numerous areas in Arizona, 
C. immitis has been isolated only in or 
around rodent holes in the desert, It is 
most frequently found a few weeks or 
months after rain. 

It appears that C. immitis can grow 
only where there is a definite period of hot 
weather, during which there is little or no 
rainfall and during which the surface soil 
becomes somewhat sterilized. The fungus 
probably remains viable just below this 
layer of soil, as well as in the more moist 
and more nitrogen-rich environment of the 
desert rodent holes. When rain eventually 
falls, the humidity in the surface soil prob- 
ably approaches the optimum for the 
fungus which grows well until other soil 
microorganisms interfere or until the soil 
dries. The fungus probably still grows for 
a while down in the earth cracks and holes 
until the humidity in these sites drops 
or other soil microorganisms interfere. At 
this time, the environment is most infec- 
tive, with winds picking up and scattering 
dust and arthrospores. 
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Testicular Teratoma and a 
Testicular Hematocyst in a Colt 


RAYMOND D. ZINN; J. P. MITCHELL; W. F. 
GUARD, D.V.M.; ROBERT L. FARRELL, D.V.M.,Ph.D.; 
A. B. WHITE, D.V.M. 


Columbus and Grove City, Ohio 


A Standardbred colt, 18 months old, was 
presented for castration in November, 
1956. The owner believed that both testi- 
cles had been in the scrotum six months 


Chairman, Department of Veterinary Surgery (Guard); 
assistant professor, Department of Veterinary Pathology 
(Farrell); senior veterinary students (Zinn and Mitchell), 
Ohio State University, Columbus; and practitioner, Grove 
City (White). 


Fig. !—Photographs of 
both cryptorchid testicles. 
A and B show the cystic 
nature of the left testicle 
with and without (B) the 
epididymis and serous cov- 
ering. C and D are the 
right testicle, intact and 
opened (D) to show the 
hematocyst. 


Swiger aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


previously but when an attempt had been 
made to castrate the colt three months 
ago, neither testicle could be found in a 
two-hour search. Later, on rectal palpation, 
it was decided that this was an unusual 
type of cryptorchism. 

Upon palpation at the time of operation, 
the left testicle was easily located just an- 
teromedial to the normal position of the 
left internal inguinal ring. The testicle 
was grossly malformed, resembling an en- 
larged nodular ovary with multiple areas 
of increased density. The right testicle 


*The physical 
White. Dr. W. 


examination was done by Dr. A. B. 
F. Guard was the consultant and surgeon. 
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could not be located per rectum, although 
an enlarged ductus deferens was palpated. 


OPERATION 

A proprietary mixture of chloral hydrate 
and magnesium sulfate was administered 
intravenously and the colt was placed in 
dorsal recumbency. Scars were visible over 
the scrotum from the previous attempt at 
castration. 

The surgical field was prepared and 
draped. Since the left testicle had been 
palpated, it was removed first. The inci- 
sion was made on the left side of the scro- 
tum and, by means of alternate sharp and 
blunt dissection to overcome the scar tis- 
sue, the inguinal canal was invaded manu- 
ally. 

The peritoneum, covering the usual po- 
sition of the internal inguinal ring, was 
punctured and two fingers were passed into 
the peritoneal cavity. By careful palpation, 
the gubernaculum testes and ductus def- 
erens were grasped between the two 
fingers, pulled into the inguinal canal, and 
grasped with a pair of forceps. Tension 
was applied and, after enlarging the open- 
ing, the testicle was brought into the scro- 
tum. An emasculator was applied high up 
on the cord and the testicle (fig. 1A, B) 
was removed, 

Entrance into the inguinal canal and 
abdominal cavity on the right side was 
made with considerable difficulty, due to 
the increased cicatricial tissue. The en- 
larged ductus deferens and vessels were 
located, forceps attached, and the right 
testicular mass was delivered and removed 
in the same manner as the left. It proved 
to be an anomaly of a different nature, 
having the appearance of a flabby, pear- 
shaped piece of liver which contained fluid 
(fig. 1 C, D). 

Sterile packs were placed in the inguinal 
canals and single x-type linen sutures were 
inserted to anchor the packs and close the 
skin incisions. The animal recovered from 
the anesthesia sufficiently to get up in 20 
minutes and was given 1,500 units of anti- 
tetanus serum. The patient was kept tied 
in the standing position for three days. 
The packs were removed after 48 hours 
and the tracts wiped with gauze impreg- 
nated with “pipp.” Exercise was started 
on the second day and continued for ten 
days when the patient was moved to the 
owner’s farm. No antibiotics or chemother- 
apeutic agents were used. The body tem- 
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perature did not exceed 101.5 F. postop- 
eratively, and only slight edema of the 
sheath occurred. All drainage from the 
incisions had ceased by the tenth postop- 
erative day. 


PATHOLOGY REPORT 


The left testicular mass was irregularly 
lobulated, yellowish tan, and measured 9.0 
by 6.5 by 5.0 cm. The mass was cut with 
difficulty, due to the presence of spicules 
of bony material. The presence of haver- 
sian canals, seen microscopically, confirmed 
that this was true bone tissue. There were 
several firm, somewhat elastic enlarge- 
ments at the periphery which were light 
tan and greasy when sectioned. These 
proved to be adipose tissue. Two cysts, 
with thick walls, were filled with yellowish, 
pasty material in which mats of fine, white 
hair were distributed. Microscopically, the 
material was keratinized epithelial detritus 
produced by stratified squamous epitheli- 
um lining the cysts. Adnexa of functioning 
sebaceous and sweat glands and hair fol- 
licles were seen in the subepithelial con- 
nective tissue. 

Another cyst, near the center of the 
testicular mass, was lined with pseudostra- 
tified columnar’ epithelium containing 
goblet cells. The grossly recognizable tes- 
ticular tissue at one end of the mass micro- 
scopically consisted of atrophic, degen- 
erated seminiferous tubules between which 
were relatively large numbers of intersti- 
tial cells. 

The right testicle was a flaccid, dark 
reddish brown mass which measured 8.0 
by 5.5 by 4.0 cm. Longitudinal section re- 
vealed it to be composed of a fleshy portion 
and a hematocyst with a fibrous calcified 
wall. The testicular portion was necrotic. 


Preventing Parturient Paresis——When 
an attempt was made, at the University of 
Illinois, to prevent parturient paresis by 
feeding irradiated yeast or synthetic vita- 
min D to 48 cows, for three to seven days 
before calving, this was accomplished in 
only 48 per cent of the animals in spite of 
careful watching by experienced dairymen. 
Six of these cows (12.5%) developed the 
disease and 4 of these had been given the 
supplement three or more days. Of 39 con- 
trol cows, only 3 (7.8%) were affected. The 
cost of treatment averaged about $6 per 
cow.—Prairie Farmer (April 6, 1957): 22. 
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Observations on the Use of Nicotine 
for Immobilizing Semiwild Goats 


FRANK A. HAYES, D.V.M.; JAMES H. JENKINS, Ph.D.; SELDON D. FEURT, Ph.D.; 


SINCE THE turn of the century, both the 
biologist and wildlife conservationist have 
recognized the need for efficient and prac- 
tical, but safe, methods of capturing and 
restraining wild animals.’* The ancient 
poisoned arrow approach of the South 
American Indians has inspired considera- 
ble interest in this technique,* and various 
forms of “propulsive delivery” have been 
developed for administering an appropri- 
ate drug.** 

In an effort to select a suitable drug for 
this purpose, the authors have conducted 
studies of many tranquilizing, soporific, 
and cataleptoid agents.* Nicotine, a dan- 
gerous alkaloid, hitherto avoided for 
therapeutic use,®'® was chosen for exten- 
sive trials. It is the purpose of this report 
to discuss the gross action of this drug 
and its salts on goats (Capra hircus). 


CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACOLOGICAL 
ACTION OF NICOTINE 


The alkaloid, nicotine, is obtained from several 
species of tobacco (Nicotiana spp.). When puri- 
fied, it is an odorless, clear liquid with a specific 
gravity of 1.009. Upon exposure to light or atmos- 
pheric oxygen, it darkens, assumes the characteris- 
tic odor of tobacco, and volatilizes at room tem- 
perature. This compound, 1-methyl-2-(3 pyridyl) 
pyrrolidine (CoH. N:), has a molecular weight of 
162 and is miscible with water, soluble in most 
organic solvents, and capable of forming salts 
with most acids and double salts with some acids 
and many metals.” 

Pharmacologically, nicotine has been considered 
a parasympathomimetic agent with curariformic 
activity. It produces a typical biphasic, fleeting 
stimulation preceding paralysis of all autonomic 
ganglia. Sympathetic stimulation may result from 
extremely small doses and, as dosage is increased, 
both divisions of the autonomic system may re- 
spond. With toxic quantities of nicotine, the cen- 


This investigation was sponsored by the Schools of Vet- 
erinary Medicine (Hayes), Forestry (Jenkins), and Pharma- 
cy (Feurt), University of Georgia, Athens; and the 
Georgia Game and Fish Commission, Atlanta (Crockford). 

Presented, in part, before the Tenth Annual Meeting 
of the Animal Disease Research Workers in the Southern 
States, Auburn, Ala., April 5-6, 1956, and the Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the Conference of Research 
Workers in Animal Diseases, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 26-27, 
1956. 
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tral nervous system and myoneural junctions are 
involved, resulting in postural incoordination and 
paralysis.” The many physiological responses of 
nicotine become more complex when species and 
individual variation are considered, making it 
difficult to predict a specific reaction to nonlethal 
doses. 

The average lethal oral dose of nicotine for man 
is considered to be in the vicinity of 50 mg.; se- 
vere convulsions have resulted from 5 mg. and re- 
covery from the effects of 4 Gm. of pure nicotine 
has been reported.” The lethal dose for dogs is 
10 mg. per kilogram of body weight orally or 3 
mg. per kilogram intravenously.“ The minimal 
effective dose to cause the pivot response or loss 
of motor function in the hindlegs of rats is 0.4 
mg. per kilogram of body weight with the lethal 
dose reported as 35 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight. For rats, age has no effect in determining 
the degree of response to the drug but mice ex- 
hibit a decreased susceptibility with increase in 
age.” 

The development of tolerance to nicotine has 
been a subject of controversy. Rats were shown to 
develop an acute tolerance to the second daily in- 
jection of convulsive doses of nicotine but regain 
their original threshold status within 24 hours. 
Rabbits (m.l.dsco, 10 mg./kg.) gave no evidence 
of tolerance developing or of chronic toxicity to 
daily injections with convulsive doses of 7 mg. 
per kilogram of body weight.” 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The nicotine alkaloid and several of its salts 
(sulfate, tartrate, lactate, and salicylate) were used 
on semiwild goats of varying sizes and age groups. 
The drugs were delivered into the systemic circu- 
lation either with a syringe and needle or a gun* 
and dart (fig. 1) designed for this specific pur- 
pose.’ 

When given by syringe and needle, the alkaloid 
and its salts were diluted or put into solution with 
physiological saline (0.85% NaCl) at concentra- 


Fig. I—A gun and dart designed for the “propulsive 
delivery" of a drug. 


*The gun is a modification of the Crossman air-gun, 
Crossman Arms Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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tions of 40 mg. per milliliter. The “drugged darts” 
were prepared by massing the salt with honey, 
forming a pliable material which would adhere 
to the shaft of the dart. Because of the hygroscopic 
nature of these salts, the “loaded darts” were kept 
in tubes of 12-mesh calcium chloride until no more 
than four hours before use. The time extremes for 
dehydration were from one to 30 days. The darts 
were propelled from distances of 10 to 30 yd. 

The drugs, when injected, were given intraperi- 
toneally, subcutaneously, or intramuscularly. Each 
subject was carefully observed during the course 
of physiological and was then 
watched for three to nine months for possible 
aftereffects. 


disturbances 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The immobilizing qualities of nicotine 
and its salts on goats are presented (table 
1). The specific action of nicotine on these 
animals was observed (fig. 2-5) to be con- 
sistent as follows: 

1) Usually, within 30 to 90 seconds after 
drug administration, the goats showed 
signs of apprehensiveness and excitement. 
Some remained standing and bleated in- 
cessantly, others bolted for 10 to 50 yd. 
and then fell, and a few simply lay down 
and appeared to “await paralysis.” 

2) Tonic and clonic contractions of the 
skeletal muscles often occurred during the 
excitatory phase, lasting from one to two 
minutes and rapidly progressing into vary- 
ing degrees of catalepsy and paralysis of 
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the skeletal muscles. The duration of the 
latter conditions averaged approximately 
30 minutes. 

3) The only outward indication of effect 
on the smooth musculature was a tendency 
for the animal to micturate and defecate 
soon after the first appearance of clinical 
signs. During the periods of catalepsy 
some animals urinated intermittently for 
ten minutes, 

4) Throughout the excitatory phase, 
cardiac action was greatly accelerated, 
sometimes exceeding 200 beats per minute, 
followed by progressive slowing of the 
heart as the curariform phase assumed 
dominance. Large doses of nicotine (3 to 
5 mg./lb.) produced an irregularity in 
heart action; however, recovery was rapid. 

5) Respiratory efforts were somewhat 
labored during the entire course of nico- 
tine action. With large doses (3 to 5 
mg./lb.), irregular respirations, frequently 
with long pauses before inspiration, oc- 
curred. At no time, however, was cyanosis 
apparent and the animal soon returned to 
normal breathing. 

6) The only gross evidence of effect, on 
glandular activity was marked salivation. 
Some coughing and histamine action 
occurred but strangulation, pulmonary 
edema, or other serious complications were 
not observed. 


TABLE !—Nicotine for Immobilizing Semiwild Goats 


Administered by Syringe and Needle 


Average time (min.) Average time (min.) 


No. of 
animals 
used 


Mg./Ib. of 
body wejght 
(drug range) 


Form of 


drug used 
Nicotine 28 
alkaloid 


Nicotine 
sulfate 


0.14-3.0 mg. 
1.0-5.80 mg. 


Nicotine 
tartrate 


2.0 mg. 


Nicotine 
salicylate 


1.0-2.50 mg. 


for immobilization for apparent recovery 
(at dose to produce (at dose to produce 
immobilization) 


Observations and comments 
immobilization) on immobilization qualities 
2.8 28 Very active from 1.0 to 3.0 
mg./lb. of body weight. 
Activity comparable to 
of the alkaloid. 
Inactivity of single dose dis- 
couraged further investigation 
with this salt. 
2.5 Activity slightly less than that 
of the alkaloid. 


that 


Administered by Propulsive Delivery 


Nicotine 
sulfate 


1.70-3.85 mg. 


Nicotine 
lactate 


2.3-5.0 mg. 


Nicotine 
salicylate 


0.95-4.55 mg. 


2.7 20 Pronounced activity, however 
too hygroscopic for practical 
purposes. 

Little activity at 
high doses. 

Active from 1.73 to 4.55 mg. 
‘lb. of body weight. Excel- 
lent safety factor and the 
physical characteristics were 
ideal for use on darts. Ap- 
parently the nicotine salt of 
choice for these purposes 


relatively 
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USE OF NICOTINE FOR IMMOBILIZING GOATS 


Figures 2 to 5 were made of a |10-lb., semiwild male goat which, under normal circumstances, would 


not allow a person to come within a range of 20 yards. An attempt was made to show the effects of 
nicotine salicylate (300 mg.) on this animal, from the time of propulsive induction, until recovery 
was apparent. 
Fig. 2—Two minutes after administration of nicotine salicylate. The animal was in excitement stage. 
Notice position of “hit.” 
Fig. 3—Four minutes after the goat was hit, it was in partial catalepsy with complete loss of loco- 
motion. 
Fig. 4—Five minutes after administration of the drug, the goat fell in a mild convulsion. 
Fig. 5—Fifteen minutes after nicotine administration, the goat regained footing but was unable to 
run. The black spot on the right hindleg is the screwworm smear applied at the site of dart penetra- 


7) The corneal reflex always persisted 
and no consistent effect on the iris was 
recorded. 

8) Of the 36 goats used, with many sub- 
jected to repeated trials, there were no 
fatalities or apparent ill effects from the 
drug. 

9) Where repeated “shots” were neces- 
sary, an acute tolerance to the drug 
(tachyphylaxis) seemed to exist; however, 
the original threshold was regained within 
24 hours. 

The classic biphasic action of nicotine, 
a transitory period of excitement followed 
by varying degrees of immobility and 
paralysis, was observed throughout these 
studies. The former lasted from one to two 
minutes and the latter from ten to 60 min- 
utes. A cataleptoid phenomenon was ob- 
served to occur between the excitatory re- 
sponse to the drug and that which has been 
described as the curariform stage. 

The effective dose of the alkaloid for 
safely immobilizing goats was found to 
range between 0.55 and 1.5 mg. per pound 
of body weight. At higher doses, a wide 
margin of safety was evident. The m.1.d.,,, 
of nicotine or its salts was not determined 
for goats. Nicotine sulfate and nicotine 
salicylate, the most effective salts, were 
found to possess only about one half the 
strength of the alkaloid. The salicylate was 
considered the best adaptable for propul- 
sive delivery. 

Nicotine salicylate, as received from the 
manufacturer, showed marked variations 


tion. 


in potency. Only the results obtained from 
the most active grade of this drug have 
been presented in this report. Because of 
the variation in potency, it was necessary 
to biologically assay each lot of nicotine 
salicylate, using the alkaloid as a standard. 

Subcutaneous or intraperitoneal admin- 


Fig. 6—A young buck deer in cataleptoid stage six 

minutes after the administration of 300 mg. of nico- 

tine salicylate. The drug was delivered by dart gun 
technique. 
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istration greatly retarded or completely 
prevented the desired effects of the drug; 
therefore, the intramuscular route was 
preferred. The musculature of the hind- 
quarters was always used. 

After a period of observation of three 
to nine months, none of the experimental 
subjects showed gross evidence of perma- 
nent damage caused by the drug. Although 
some animals were completely immobilized 
as many as six times, they remained in ex- 
cellent condition. Six females, which were 
immobilized twice during late gestation, 
gave birth to normal kids. 


SUMMARY 


A unique method of delivering a drug 
with a dart from a distance (10 to 30 yd.) 
into the circulatory system of an animal 
has been suggested. 

The potentialities of nicotine and several 
of its salts for immobilizing semiwild 
goats have been studied and an estimate 
of the therapeutic index of each was estab- 
lished. Nicotine salicylate was chosen for 
use with a dart-gun technique primarily 
due to its physical characteristics. 


COMMENTS 

Nicotine salicylate, delivered by propul- 
sion has been used to capture 14 wild and 
8 penned deer (Odocoileus virginianus).* 
Since this report, 160 additional wild and 2 
penned white-tailed deer have been cap- 
tured with this method. Although mor- 
tality of this group was 8.9 per cent, it 
does not exceed that of many accepted 
trapping procedures. The effects of the 
drug on these animals was found to closely 
parallel those described for goats. 

At present, these or similar methods 
with various drug combinations are being 
investigated for handling and capturing 
other species of larger domestic and wild 
animals.* Work is also being continued to 
improve the effectiveness and range of the 
instrument for delivery. 
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Impotency in Animals in Captivity—A 
tiger in a zoo, in Ceylon, showed no inter- 
est in his mate even though treated both 
orally and parenterally with many testicu- 
lar hormone preparations. When given tes- 
testerone oenanthate (250 mg.) intramus- 
cularly a week prior to the anticipated es- 
trus of his mate, he responded, the service 
resulting in 3 cubs. Two weeks later, he 
served another tigress and sired another 
cub. A male jaguar with a similar history 
impregnated his mate 24 hours after a 
similar injection.—P. B. K. Pillai in Ceylon 
Vet. J. (June, 1956): 51. 

Possible Chemical Castration with Cad- 
mium Salts—In 24 to 48 hours after 
subcutaneous injection of a solution of 
cadmium chloride into 300-Gm. rats, the 
testicular tissue was damaged, ending in 
complete necrosis. Only slight changes oc- 
curred in other organs, and ovaries of fe- 
male rats were not affected.—Nature, 177, 
(1956): 1036. 
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DURING THE past few years, a skeletal dis- 
ease (hypertrophic osteodystrophy) pecul- 
iar to growing dogs has been studied at the 
Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. The 
data were gathered from 7 dogs that were 
either hospitalized, subjected to x-ray con- 
sultation, or submitted for necropsy. A 
similar or identical condition is known to 
have been observed in various parts of the 
world—the Royal (Dick) School of Veteri- 
nary Studies, Edinburgh, Scotland*; On- 
tario Veterinary College, Guelph?; South 
African Veterinary College, Onderste- 
poort'*—and to have been reported ear- 

The term “hypertrophic osteodystrophy” 
describes the lesion grossly, histologically, 
and radiographically. The earliest lesions 
appear at the distal metaphyses of the long 
bones (radius, ulna, tibia). The ribs, man- 
dible, and proximal metaphyses of the long 
bones may also be involved. Grossly visible 
swellings appear first in the vicinity of the 
distal metaphyses and are due to fibrous 
thickening of the periosteum and to extra- 
periosteal new bone formation of a pri- 
mary (fibrillary) type. The swellings are 
warm and may be painful. 

Radiography in the early stages of the 
disease shows lesions comparable to clini- 
cal rickets with later formation of extra- 
periosteal new bone. Extension of the le- 
sion along the shaft of the long bones 
eliminates rickets as a diagnosis radio- 
graphically; in addition, calcium, phos- 
phorus, and alkaline phosphatase tests 
show normal values. Low vitamin C levels 
of the plasma suggest hypovitaminosis C 
as a factor in producing this syndrome. 

The dogs involved were 2 Great Danes, 
1 Irish Wolfhound, 1 Boxer, 1 Labrador 


Acting pathologist (Meier), resident in pathology 
(Clark), chief of staff (Schnelie), Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital, Boston, Mass.; former intern at Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, now with the Deparwment of 
Physiology, Colorado State University, Fort Collins (Will). 
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prepared some of the microscopic slides amd the gross 
specimen, 
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Clinical Data 


Fig. |—Male Shepherd-type dog, 5 months old, show- 

ing severe bilateral enlargements of distal metaphyses 

of radius and ulna, and back arched from extreme 
pain (during febrile stages). 


Retriever, 1 Doberman Pinscher, and 1 
Terrier-type dog—all between the ages of 
4 and 8 months. 


CLINICAL FINDINGS 


All of the affected dogs showed lameness 
which was attributed to acute rickets. Dis- 


Fig. 2—The same dog shown in figure !—notice 
splayed feet and severe swellings of distal radius and 
ulna. 
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Fig. 3—Male Boxer, 10 months old, showing postlike 
limbs and residual metaphyseal enlargement of distal 
radius and ulna. The extraperiosteal bone is almost 
completely resorbed. The course of illness was six 
months. Hindleg distortion is, in part, due to recent 
pelvic and femoral fractures. 


tortion of the limbs by swelling, definitely 
distinct from rickets, was not evident until 
the age of 4 months (fig. 1). All dogs 
seemed essentially normal except for the 
skeletal lesions. 

During the period of observation, some 
mild, distemper-like symptoms appeared in 
some of the dogs. In one, a transient diar- 
rhea appeared and, in another, a vesicular 
dermatitis was seen in the inguinal region. 
The relationship to distemper or kennel 
cough could not be proved however. 

Most of the dogs were “‘cow-hocked” and 
developed splayed forefeet (fig. 2). The 
distal ends of the radiuses and tibias were 
thickened, sensitive, and warm to touch; 
walking was obviously painful. The size of 
the swellings varied, acute enlargements 
(fig. 3) being associated with the presence 
of fever and reluctance to walk. In fever- 


Fig. 4—Radiograph of the right foreleg of a dog, 3 months old, showing early hypertrophic osteo- 
dystrophy with features of clinical rickets; (A) dense zone due to crushing, (B) mushrooming, (C) 
zone of decreased density, and (D) periosteal haziness due to subperiosteal bleeding. 

Fig 5—Radiograph showing advanced hypertrophic osteodystgophy in the radius and ulna of a 6- 
month-old dog; (A) zone of increased density, (B) zone of decreased density, (C) extraperiosteal 
new bone, hemorrhage, and dystrophic calcification, and (D) distinct epiphyseal! border. 
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free intervals, there was a decrease of 
lameness and no increase in the size of the 
swellings. Acute swellings coincided with 
profuse subperiosteal hemorrhage, possibly 
induced by incidental trauma. However, 
neither cage rest nor splinting prevented 
swelling from occurring. The fever may 
have resulted from protein resorption fol- 
lowing hemorrhage. Aspirin regularly re- 
duced the fever but not the lameness. Anti- 
biotics were of no benefit. 

The general condition of the animals 
varied from good to poor, although slight 
anemia with paleness of the mucous mem- 
branes was seen. 


RADIOGRAPHY 


The skeleton, as a whole, revealed normal 
bone development. Rarefaction in the meta- 
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physeal zone was followed by increased 
radiopacity in the same area (fig. 4). 
Metaphyseal lipping and _ subperiosteal 
radiopacity appeared next. Extraperiosteal 
bone deposition (fig. 5), probably second- 
ary to local hemorrhage and dystrophic 
calcification, appeared in the next stage. 
The epiphyses were normal. As the condi- 
tion progressed, the rarefied zone broad- 
ened and a degree of extraperiosteal bone 
formation eventually formed a collar of 
cancellous new bone around the metaphy- 
ses. This new bone extended along the 
shaft for a distance of almost half the 
length of the diaphysis and also extended 
onto the epiphysis in some of the more 
severely affected animals. The proximal 
ends of the bones were involved to a lesser 


Fig. 6—Extraperiosteal new bone (ulna) in resorption (A) as a result of healing when the dog was 
10 months old. 
Fig. 7—Almost complete resorption of extraperiosteal new bone (A) (ulna) in an | i-month-old dog. 
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degree. Extraperiosteal new bone was 
formed on the mandibular rami in 3 dogs. 
During resolution of the osteodystrophy, 
the new bone was resorbed (fig. 6) and the 
metaphyseal compact bone returned to 
normal, or nearly normal, thickness (fig. 


LABORATORY FINDINGS 

Routine laboratory studies were per- 
formed on hospitalized dogs, Except during 
the recurrent fever when there was al- 
buminuria, the urinalyses were normal. 
One dog (Irish Wolfhound) was reported 
to have excreted a milky urine thought to 
be calcinuria, since large doses of cod liver 
oil had been given. Some of the animals 
had a slight anemia which was of a normo- 
chromic, normocytic type. Leukocytosis, 
with shift to the left, occurred during the 
febrile stage. Normal levels of calcium, 
phosphorus, and alkaline phosphatase ex- 
isted, except when the calcium-phosphorus 
ratio was altered by unsuccessful attempts 
at therapy for rickets. The total serum 
protein level was slightly decreased in 1 of 
the emaciated animals. The vitamin A 
serum concentration was normal in 1 ani- 
mal. The serum vitamin C content re- 
mained less than 0.1 mg./100 ml. of serum 
(normal 0.8 to 2.0 mg./100 ml.). This level 
could be increased insignificantly and tem- 
porarily by giving large doses of vitamin 
C (100 to 200 mg. per day), the intra- 
muscular route being slightly more suc- 
cessful than the oral. No obvious clinical 
improvement resulted, however. The vita- 
min C level was determined repeatedly 
during the recovery of 2 animals, and the 
concentration rose spontaneously and cor- 
responded with healing, both clinically and 
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radiographically. When healing was nearly 
complete, the vitamin C level fell within 
normal range. 


GROSS PATHOLOGY 

Necropsy material was collected from 5 
animals which were euthanized at various 
stages of the disease. 

The ends of all long bones were marked- 
ly thickened by hyperplasia and hyper- 
trophy of the periosteum and_ extra- 
periosteal new bone formation. Lesions 
were most marked at the distal ends of the 
radius and ulna. Cross sections in the 
region of the metaphyses revealed a thick- 
ened, fibrous, or gelatinous (myxomatous) 
periosteum containing new bone, cartilage, 
and irregular areas of calcification, or 
both. The new bone formed a well-defined 
collar around the metaphyseal region. The 
compact bone in the region of the meta- 
physis was thin and incompletely devel- 
oped, and a well-defined marrow cavity was 
lacking. In advanced cases, there was 
greatly thickened periosteum and exten- 
sion of the extraperiosteal new bone to the 
midshaft. The shaft itself appeared nor- 
mal. The extent of periosteal new bone was 
demonstrated in a dried bone specimen in 
which all organic material was removed 
(Soxlet method) (fig. 8). The weight of 
the bone indicated that the bone salt con- 
tent was normal; however, exact chemical 
calcium determinations were not per- 
formed. 


HISTOLOGY 

The periosteum was greatly thickened 
by young fibrous tissue (fig. 9). The great 
fibroblastic activity in some areas resem- 
bled that in a sarcoma. Other areas ap- 


Fig. 8—Gross specimen (radius), with the organic material removed, showing extraperiosteal new 
bone formation at metaphyseal sites. 
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peared sclerosed and myxomatous. There 
was vascular hypertrophy as in granula- 
tion tissue. Small and extensive hemor- 
rhages and necrosis, followed by dystrophic 
calcification, had occurred extraperiosteally 
(fig. 10). A transition of the connective 
tissue to cartilage and bone gave evidence 
of endochondral ossification. New bone was 
also formed without a cartilaginous inter- 
phase. Bony spicules occurred all around 
the metaphyses (fig. 11). The epiphyseal 
line revealed, in some portions, a failure of 
the cartilage cells to disappear; they were 
seen surrounded by inorganic calcium de- 
posits and osteoid tissue (fig. 12). Osteo- 
clastic activity and acute cellular reactions 
occurred at sites of recent hemorrhages 
(fig. 13). The trabeculae of the metaphyses 
were sparse and thin, with a narrow zone 
of osteoid tissue. The metaphyses lacked a 
well-marked outer layer of compact bone, 


Fig. 9—Sagittal section of 
distal radius revealing (A) 
thickened periosteum, (B) 
ossifying activity, (C) thin- 
ning of metaphyseal cor- 
tex, (D) normal-appearing 
epiphyseal line, (E) meta- 
physis, (F) periosteal 
dystrophic calcification fol- 
lowing extraperiosteal hem- 
orrhages, and (G) lack of 
a well-defined marrow cav- 


ity. H & E stain; x 4. 


and a definite marrow cavity was absent. 
Hematopoietic tissue was present in the 
diaphysis only. The radiographically dense 
and flattened area contained collapsed 
trabeculae. This area, as well as the rare- 
fied zone, showed hemorrhages, calcium 
deposition, trabecular fractures, acute cel- 
lular infiltrations, and scarring. The mush- 
room effect, and lipping, were caused by 
breakdown of metaphyseal compact bone 
due to hemorrhages and osteoclastic ac- 
tivity. Cellular infiltration and foreign 
body-type giant cells were thought to be 
reactions to the hemorrhages. The primary 
fibrillary extraperiosteal bone underwent 
resorption and was not replaced by lamel- 
lar bone in the metaphyseal compact bone. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


A number of musculoskeletal disorders 
produce identical or similar changes, symp- 


by 


Fig. 10—Metaphysis exhibiting (A) periosteal hypertrophy and hyperplasia, (B) small hemorrhages 
and fibrosis, and (C) extraperiosteal dystrophic calcification from previous hemorrhages and necrosis. 
H & E stain; x 112. 


N 
‘ 
11—Cross a metaphysis 14) (B) centers of 
extraperiosteal ossification, and (C) cortical thinning. H & E stain; x 5. 
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toms, clinical appearances, and even radio- 
graphic findings. 

1) Moeller-Barlow’s Disease.—This dis- 
ease (also called infantile scurvy)! occurs 
in children, The radiographs are virtually 
identical to the condition described here, 
but vitamin C therapy immediately re- 
verses the pathological process, with com- 
plete recovery. Usually, a fever is absent 
and the gross lesions are less severe, in 
part due to early diagnosis and treatment 
and less mobility of the patient. 

2) Rickets.—The radiographic appear- 
ance of experimental and clinical rickets 
differs considerably in the dog,’® clinical 
rickets being similar to scurvy in children. 
It appears, therefore, that rickets in the 
dog might be interrelated with other fac- 
tors contributing to vitamin D deficiency. 
In experimental rickets, pain is unusual, 
although it is, at times, quite severe in 
both clinical rickets and in hypertrophic 
osteodystrophy. 


Fig. 12—Acute cellular re- 
action at the epiphyseal 
line showing polymorpho- 
nuclear and round cells in- 
terfering with normal se- 
quence of cartilage cell 
development; failure of the 
chondrocytes to die is de- 
laying their replacement 
by osteocytes. H & E 
stain; x 30. 
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Despite differences between the clinical 
and experimental types of rickets with re- 
gard to radiographic appearance and 
chemical blood findings, both types respond 
to vitamin D or calcium treatment, or both. 
Hypertrophic osteodystrophy, although ini- 
tially similar to acute rickets radiographi- 
cally, does not respond. This treatment ap- 
pears to even worsen the condition. 

3) Hypertrophic Osteoarthropathy. 
This is a disease associated with subperi- 
osteal and endosteal bone deposition of the 
limbs.**7 In man, the presence of clubbed 
fingers and toes is of great diagnostic im- 
portance. In animals, such alterations are 
not constant. The radiographic appearance 
is distinct from hypertrophic osteodys- 
trophy. In the former, the bone growth 
from the outset is subperiosteal and cyclic 
and extends along the whole length of the 
shaft. The condition is usually secondary 
to cardiac or chronic respiratory lesions 
which, in some way, interfere with circu- 
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lation and oxygenation of tissues, or both. 

4)Hypervitaminosis D.—Associated met- 
astatic calcification occurs throughout soft 
tissue, particularly in the lungs and kid- 
neys.! This was not seen radiographically 
or histologically in any of the cases de- 
scribed, despite treatment with vitamin D 
and calcium." 

5) Endocrine Disorders of von Reckling- 
hausen’s Disease and Others.—Generalized 
osteoclastic osteoporosis, metastatic calcifi- 
cation, and abnormalities of endocrines, 
especially hyperparathyroidism,*® differ- 
entiate the above conditions from hyper- 
trophic osteodystrophy. The _ histological 
examination of all endocrine organs re- 
vealed normal findings. 

6) Infantile Cortical Hyperostosis.— 
Hypertrophic osteodystrophy was thought 
by one of us (G.B.S.) to be infantile corti- 
cal hyperostosis. This diagnosis was based 
upon some radiographic similarity between 
the two diseases. The cause of infantile 
cortical hyperostosis in children is not 
surely known.® Differentiation is based on 
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histological findings. Both conditions tend 
to improve spontaneously. 


DISCUSSION 


Clinically and radiographically, the ear- 
liest manifestations in hypertrophic osteo- 
dystrophy are similar to, or identical with, 
clinical rickets; the South African cases 
have been described as rickets. The course 
in hypertrophic osteodystrophy, in contrast 
to rickets, shows severe recurring lameness 
with marked deformity and thickening of 
the long bones in the general region of the 
metaphyses. This type of involvement of 
the mandibular rami and maxilla of the 
jaw also is not seen in rickets. 

Various treatments, including calcium 
preparations, vitamin D, multivitamins, 
steroids, salicylates, antihistamines, para- 
thormone, calcium and phosphorus, and 
antibiotics, during episodes of fever did 
not produce improvement and, in some 
cases, seemed to cause deterioration of the 
condition. The diet did not seem to be rele- 
vant,* although, in some instances, there 
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Fig. 13—Area 
hemorrhage, 


showing 

begin- 

ning reactive fibrosis, and 

giant cells of osteoclastic 

and foreign body type. 
H & E stain; x 300. 
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was an overliberal supply of vitamin and 
mineral supplements. Parasite infections 
were not significant. 

The radiographic evidence supports hy- 
povitaminosis C. This view was enhanced 
by serum vitamin C determinations, the 
ascorbic acid concentrations being re- 
peatedly less than 0.1 mg. in 2 cases. (In 
performing determinations of vitamin C, 
it is necessary to prevent oxidation and 
also to know that the C levei does not al- 
ways reflect the true concentration in the 
body. Furthermore, the ascorbic acid tends 
to accumulate in the buffy coat when the 
sample is centrifuged.)**"* It is hypothe- 
sized that since the ascorbic acid levels did 
not persist, the vitamin C given was de- 
stroyed, excreted, or utilized more rapidly 
than normal. Although vitamin C therapy 
was futile, spontaneous improvement ap- 
peared to take place when growth ceased. 
Complete disappearance of the lesions oc- 
curred in the South African cases reported 
as rickets. This observation would indicate 
a transient dysfunction of the vitamin C 
metabolism, possibly of vitamin C synthe- 
sis. At the time that the lesion was no 
longer active, the vitamin C level was 
normal. 

Three of the dogs seen by us have re- 
covered in that the lesion is no longer 
painful, although it is somewhat deform- 
ing. 

SUMMARY 

Seven cases of hypertrophic osteodys- 
trophy in dogs, associated with failure of 
vitamin C utilization, are described. 

The condition has apparently been ob- 
served in various parts of the world. 

The disease occurs in growing dogs, 4 to 
8 months old, which suffer from painful 
swellings in the metaphyses of the long 
bones (principally radius, ulna, and tibia), 
the costochondral junctions and, some- 
times, the jaws. It results from severe 
periosteal hyperplasia, calcification, and 
heterologous osteogenesis. 

Early radiographic findings include fea- 
tures of both clinical rickets and scurvy. 
Antirachitic treatment is not successful. 
Blood serum vitamin C levels are as low as 
0.1 mg./100 ml. or lower, against a normal 
of 0.8 to 2.0 mg. 

The clinical course continues for several 
months and is characterized by fever con- 
comitant with diffuse swellings at the dis- 
tal ends of the long bones. 
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Miyagawanella Bovis Infection in 
Calves.—A virus of the psittacosis-lym- 
phogranuloma group, which produces diar- 
rhea and occasionally death in newborn 
calves, has been isolated from the feces of 
calves in New York, Indiana, California, 
and Montana. Colostrum from immune 
mothers prevented illness. The virus is not 
infective for young dogs, cats, or swine.— 
York and Baker in Ann. New York Acad. 
Sci., 66, (1956): 210-214. 

An Enzootic Diarrhea in Calves.—A vi- 
ral agent was found responsible for a pneu- 
monia-enteritis in calves 1 to 3 days old, 
in Wisconsin. Calves more than 48 hours 
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old, when exposed, usually recovered. The 
agent was found in lung tissues of normal 
calves and adult cows, indicating that 
healthy cattle are carriers and that trans- 
mission is through the air. Colostrum con- 
tains the protective substance.—Brendly 


and McClurkin, in Ann. New York Acad. 
Sci., 66, (1956): 181-185. 


Clostridia in Diarrheal Diseases.—Clos- 
tridium perfringes, the only known species 
of Clostridium implicated in diarrheal dis- 
eases, can be divided into six types. Type 
A is responsible for gas gangrene in ani- 
mals and has caused enterotoxemia in 
young suckling calves; type B is respon- 
sible for lamb dysentery, highly fatal the 
first four days of life; type C produces an 
acute hemorrhagic enteritis in young 
calves and lambs; type D causes enterotox- 
emia in sheep and goats but must be ac- 
tivated by proteolytic enzymes; type E has 
been isolated from a calf with acute enter- 
otoxemia; and type F also produces toxins. 

Protection against type C enterotoxemia 
in cattle can be produced by whole culture 
toxoid vaccines given to cows between 
three and six months of pregnancy. Ovine 
type D enterotoxemia can be controlled 
with specific toxoid or antitoxins.—Bald- 
win and Griner in Ann. New York Acad. 
Sci., 66, (1956): 168-175. 

Bacterial Diarrhea in Calves.—Escher- 
ichia coli is believed to be a primary etio- 
logical agent in calf scours because (1) it 
has been isolated from calves with fatal 
-ases more times than any other organism: 
(2) the disease has been reproduced in sus- 
ceptible calves under controlled conditions 
by feeding a pathogenic strain in the first 
milk consumed after birth; and (3) bac- 
teriostatic agents given at birth protected 
against the disease-——H. W. Dunne in Ann. 
New York Acad. Sci., 66 (1956). 129-135. 

Viral Diarrheas in Pigs.—Transmissible 
gastroenteritis is the only primary diar- 
rheal disease of newborn swine known to 
be caused by a virus. The mortality is ex- 
tremely high in young pigs and decreases 
with age. Serum and gamma globulin from 
repeatedly exposed swine have no protec- 
tive value. The virus has remained virulent 
for 18 months at —18 C. but is quickly 
killed by heat or chemicals. Infected intes- 
tinal tissues were nonvirulent after ten 
days at room temperatures. Swine are the 
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only species susceptible and attempts to 
propagate the virus in other species have 
failed.—L. M. Hutchings in Ann. New 
York Acad, Sci., 66, (1956): 186-190. 


Anti-Rabies Serum Interferes with 
Efficacy of Rabies Vaccine 

Recent investigations indicate that in 
man the antibody response to phenolized 
vaccine was: (1) less with three doses at 
five-day intervals than with 14 daily doses; 
(2) one or two doses of serum almost com- 
pletely suppressed antibody response to the 
three dose-routine; and (3) one dose of 
serum reduced, and two doses of serum 5 
days apart suppressed, the antibody re- 
sponse to 15 daily doses. With three doses 
of high egg passage (HEP, 187 to 210 pas- 
sage) Flury vaccine given five days apart, 
there was little antibody response when 
given intradermally but the inoculated in- 
dividuals responded promptly to a later 
booster dose of the same vaccine; however, 
one or two doses of serum completely sup- 
pressed the antibody response and there 
was no response to a later booster dose. 

It is, therefore, recommended that se- 
verely exposed individuals be given a single 
dose of serum followed by 14 or more doses 
of vaccine. 

Recent studies also indicate that pups 
less than 3 months old are usually incapa- 
ble of responding to any rabies vaccine and 
occasionally will succumb even to the low 
egg passage (LEP, 40 to 50 passage) Flury 
strain of vaccine. These vaccines protect 
adult cats but the nervous tissue vaccines 
protect to a significantly greater extent 
than the Flury vaccines. Kittens may also 
be protected but occasionally one less than 
4 months old will succumb even to LEP 
Flury vaccine. The LEP Flury vaccine 
which is safely used in adult dogs has been 
shown to be hazardous to adult foxes, 
skunks, and cattle. 

Dogs and cats bitten by a rabid animal 
should be immediately destroyed. If not, 
they should be isolated for six months and 
if not considered protected by vaccination 
they may be given serum (0.5 ml./kg.) 
followed by one to three doses of chicken 
embryo vaccine in seven days, or 14 daily 
doses of nervous tissue vaccine. If con- 
sidered protected by vaccination, they 
should be revaccinated and isolated for 30 
days.—-WHO Tech. Rep. Series No. 121, 
Expert Committee on Rabies, Third Re- 
port, Geneva (1957): 12. 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and radiographs 
depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each issue of the JOURNAL. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Figure 2 

History.—A well-nourished and well-developed male Dane, 7 months old, 
showed extreme sensitiveness of all four legs, both to bearing weight and to pal- 
pation. He would stand if lifted to his feet, but would slump on his sternum if 
urged to move any distance. A large, nonmovable, hard swelling was present on 
the lateral side of each leg. On the forelegs, the swellings were proximal to the 
carpal joint, and on the hindlegs they were proximal to the hocks. The swellings 
had enlarged rapidly since they were first noticed, when the pup was 4 months old. 
For two weeks previous to the examination, the dog had eaten sparingly and its 
temperature had ranged from 104 to 107 F. A photograph (fig. 1) and a radio- 
graph (fig. 2) were taken of the front legs. 


(Diagnosis and findings are reported on next page) 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Hypertrophic osteodystrophy in a dog, probably associated with 
a disturbance of vitamin C synthesis. 


Fig. 3—The radiographic features of this disease are 

extraperiosteal bone deposition (a); increased osteal 

radiopacity (b); zones of rarefaction (c); metaphys- 

eal lipping (d); normal appearing epiphyseal lines 
(e}); and normal appearing epiphyses (f). 


Comments.—This entity has long been recognized and usually has been re- 
ferred to as inflammatory rickets. However, when treated with vitamin D, the 
condition did not improve rapidly; poisoning due to an excess of vitamin D was 
often suspected. It has also been suggested that the condition could be infantile 
cortical hyperostosis. (See “Hypertrophic Osteodystrophy Associated with Dis- 
turbance of Vitamin C Synthesis in Dogs,” p. 483.) 


This case was presented by members of the staff of the Riser Animal Hos- 
pital, Skokie, Ill. 
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Observations on the Use of Sodium Silicofluoride in Feed 
for the Removal of Whipworms from Swine 


E. E. CLORE, D.V.M., and TONY WILLE, Jr., D.V.M. 


IN 1951, in order to avoid infringement on 
certain patent rights related to the use of 
sodium fluoride, it became necessary to 
seek another agent, to be incorporated in 
the feed, for the removal of large round- 
worms from swine. A compound of a simi- 
lar nature, sodium silicofluoride (sodium 
fluosilicate), was selected to be tested for 
effectiveness against ascarids and its tox- 
icity for swine. 

Six littermate pigs, 4 months old and 
averaging only 24 lb., were obtained. They 
presented the typical rough, unthrifty ap- 
pearance associated with heavily parasi- 
tized animals. After the transaction was 
completed, it was learned that the pigs had 
been treated with a commercial product 
containing sodium fluoride. However, be- 
cause of their unthrifty appearance and 
the desirability of using weak pigs for 
toxicity and palatability studies, it was de- 
cided to use them. Neither necropsies nor 
worm egg counts were done on any of 
these pigs before the trial began. 

The 6 pigs were each given one feeding 
of sodium silicofluoride as 1 per cent of a 
complete commercial feed. Two days later, 
1 pig was killed for examination. There 
were no roundworms in the small intestine, 
although the liver showed numerous small, 
white scars indicating that roundworms 
had been present at some time. In the 
cecum and adjacent portion of the colon, 
there were several hundred whipworms 
with their anterior portions still deeply im- 
bedded in the intestinal mucosa. Many of 
them appeared to be lifeless. 

The 5 remaining pigs were placed on a 
21 per cent protein pig starter as the en- 
tire ration and, during the next 13 days, 
they almost doubled their weight, gaining 
1.61 Ib. per day (21 Ib. each) with 1 Ib. of 
gain for 1.85 lb. of feed. 

A second pig, necropsied 14 days after 
the first, contained no roundworms and the 
few whipworms still present in the cecum 
were dead, either loosely attached to the 
mucosa or free in the lumen. A number of 


From the Hoosier Mineral Feed Company, Greenwood, 
Ind. 


Greenwood, Indiana, and Monmouth, Illinois 
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dead whipworms were mixed with the con- 
tent throughout the colon but none were 
attached. It is thought that the type of at- 
tachment of whipworms to the mucosa and 
the sacculated nature of the cecum ac- 
counted for their slow passage. 

The toxicity and palatabilit.- of sodium 
silicofluoride were similar to sodium fiuo- 
ride in the same concentration (1%). Sub- 
sequent, more precise tests also indicated 
that the former was at least as effective 
as the latter against ascarid infections. 

Palatability studies indicated that the 
most successful ration consisted of 79 per 
cent of a palatable complete feed, 1 per 
cent sodium silicofluoride, and 20 per cent 
brown sugar but that a period of pre- 
dosage starvation was essential. The 1 per 
cent sodium silicofluoride mixture tastes 
bitter to man and the bitterness persists 
for several hours. 

Practical field trials over more than two 
years indicate the advisability of the fol- 
lowing instructions. 

1) Mix the ration thoroughly with a 
mechanical mixer; mixing with a shovel 
is not reliable anc some poisoning may re- 
sult. 

2) Withhold all feed for 24 hours be- 
fore treatment. 

3) Supply water at all times. 

4) Feed the sodium silicofluoride mix- 
ture dry. Wetting it will cause vomition in 
most swine. 

5) For best consumption results, sepa- 
rate the pigs into groups of equal body 
weight and feed the mixture in long 
troughs so all animals may eat at the 
same time without crowding. If the smaller 
pigs are fought from the trough, feed con- 
sumption will be inadequate in the animals 
that need it most. 

6) As soon as the sodium silicofluoride 
mixture has been eaten, return the pig to 
the regular feeding program. No laxative 
is required. 

Pigs being treated for worms for the 
first time should, preferably, be weaned 
and eating well. 

Following the field trials, commercial use 
of the sodium silicofluoride mixture was 
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E. E. CLORE AND 


TONY WILLE, JR. 


begun by more than 100 small feed manu- 
facturers in all sections of the Midwest. 
During this time, necropsies on hundreds 
of unthrifty pigs have shown whipworms 
in all but 2, suggesting an incidence of in- 
fection of 99 per cent plus in unthrifty 
pigs of this area. Figures on percentage of 
infection in thrifty swine are not availa- 
ble. 

One large drove in Illinois which had 
been twice treated for worms, once with 
sodium fluoride, still had many unthrifty 
hogs a month after the second treatment. 
They were treated with sodium silicofluo- 
ride after a necrospy revealed a few imma- 
ture ascarids and a large number of whip- 
worms. Three weeks later, they had 
improved so much that the owner would 
not allow another to be killed to determine 
the effectiveness of the treatment. 

In Indiana, several weeks after a com- 
mercial sodium fluoride mixture had been 
used in a herd, losses continued and nec- 
ropsies showed a heavy whipworm infec- 
tion but no other disease. Sodium silico- 
fluoride treatment was used with the 
warning that some of the weaker pigs 
might not survive the treatment. One pig 
did die, although it is not known whether 
death was the result of toxicity. The re- 
maining pigs improved rapidly after treat- 
ment with no change in the feed or man- 
agement. Similar results have been 
encountered in Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Kentucky. 

Since the advent of the cadmium and the 
piperazine compounds, there have been 
several opportunities of following each 
type of treatment in 30 to 60 days with a 
dose of sodium silicofluoride because of 
continued unthriftiness in some of the 
pigs. In most instances, necropsies done 
before sodium silicofluoride treatment 
revealed a low roundworm population and 
heavy whipworm infections. Almost imme- 
diate improvement followed the use of so- 
dium silicofluoride in these herds. 

Many of the feed manufacturers men- 
tioned reported an almost unanimous 
switch to piperazine when it first became 
available, because of the ease of adminis- 
tration, but that during the past year, 
there has been a definite trend back to 
sodium silicofluoride by swine feeders who 
were familiar with its effectiveness before 
piperazine appeared. 

We have examined several pigs, dying or 
dead from other causes, which had been 


treated with sodium silicofluoride under 
farm conditions and have always found the 
whipworm population to be nil or only 
slight. 

While many do not consider whipworms 
a serious threat to the health of swine, 
these experiences and others indicate their 
almost constant presence in unthrifty hogs 
that showed no other evidence of. disease. 
The U.S.D.A.' has long recognized that the 
swine whipworm may be costly to the 
swine preducer. 

The dosage rate for the 1 per cent 
sodium silicofluoride ration is 2 lb. for the 
first 50 lb. of body weight and 1 Ib. addi- 
tional for each 50 |b. of body weight there- 
after, to a maximum of 5 lb. to any animal 
weighing 200 lb. or more. The dose for 
pigs weighing less than 50 lb. is calculated 


on the basis of 1 lb. for each 25 lb. of pig. 


SUMMARY 


The value of sodium silicofluoride in re- 
moving whipworms from swine was dis- 
covered while seeking a new ascaricide. 
Field observations indicate that whipworm 
infection may be present in nearly all un- 
thrifty pigs in several cornbelt states. 
Precautions and dosage schedules are dis- 
cussed. 

Spindler, L. A.: Internal Parasites of Swine 


ing Livestock Healthy."’ Yearbook of 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. (1942): 757-758. 


In 
Agriculture. 


Canicola Fever in Man from Swine.— 
Five cases of Leptospira canicola infection 
among workers in swine, in Scotland, are 
reported. On 12 farms, 19 (40%) of 47 
workers showed serological evidence of hav- 
ing been infected. On one farm, 46 of 75 
pigs were positive to L. canicola, and on 
another, 40 of 98 were positive. When 6 
unexposed pigs were placed on one of these 
farms, 4 developed antibodies in three to 
eight weeks; in 47 days, they were excret- 
ing leptospiras in their urine. 

When pigs were inoculated with L. cani- 
cola cultures by six different routes, those 
inoculated subcutaneously and through a 
scarified area of the skin developed anti- 
bodies within ten days but showed no signs 
of infection. Others inoculated by these 
two routes, with urine from infected pigs, 
developed antibodies within 13 days; they 
showed only a slight febrile reaction and a 
tendency to be less vigorous.—Brit. Med. 
J. (Feb. 2, 1957): 25% 
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Nutrition and Bacterial Infection 

Present evidence indicates that certain 
B vitamins, notably pyridoxine, pantothe- 
nic acid, and folacin, play a significant role 
in antibody synthesis and that antibody 
production is diminished in severe protein 
deficiency. Corynebacterium, isolated from 
lesions of young pantothenic acid-deficient 
rats, produced a similar disease when inoc- 
ulated into other pantothenic-deficient rats, 
but rats on complete diets were resistant. 
The susceptibility to infection increased 
steadily from the tenth to fortieth day on 
the pantothenic acid-deficient diet. 

When noninoculated rats were placed in 
contiguous cages, infection was widespread 
in those on a pantothenic acid-deficient 
diet, while no infection developed in com- 
parable animals on a complete diet or on 
diets deficient in pyridoxine or partially 
deficient in thiamine. However, the rate of 
infection varied with the strain of rats. 
Nutr. Rev., Feb., 1957. 


Calf Digestion and Cud 

The transfer of fresh, warm cuds from 
healthy cattle to calves as young as 2 
weeks old is the only quick method of es- 
tablishing many of the rumen bacteria and 
protozoa. Inoculated calves fed a_ high 
roughage ration were better able to digest 
cellulose and protein. They showed an in- 
creased thiamine synthesis and developed 
more acetic and butyric acid but less pro- 
pionic acid in the rumen. However, when 
their ration consisted of two parts of good 
quality hay to one part of a simple grain 
mixture, calves did not benefit from cud 
inoculation. 

All dried rumen preparations tested 
have been of no value in establishing ru- 
men microorganisms or in improving calf 
performance.—Hoard’s Dairyman, Feb. 25, 
1957. 


Estrogen in Fattening Lambs.—Twelve 
83-lb. lambs, 5 months old, in Scotland, 
were each given a synthetic estrogen pellet 
(15 mg. hexoestrol) subcutaneously in an 
ear and, 50 days later when the pellet 
could no longer be palpated, another 15 mg. 
pellet was implanted. By the ninety-sixth 
day, these lambs had made significantly 
(25%) greater daily gains and their car- 
casses were as well finished as those of 
controls. Their feeding efficiency was 
increased; the fat deposition somewhat de- 
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creased; but, of greatest interest, the ca- 
pacity to convert feed protein to meat pro- 


tein was increased 31 per cent.—Nature, 
Feb. 2, 1957. 

More on Estrogen for Lambs.—Estro- 
gen implant caused slight but insignificant 
gains in weight, a reduction in carcass fat, 
but no change in carcass conformation 
when given to unweaned 30-lb. lambs in 
Britain. Death from rectal and vaginal 
prolapse occurred in 4 lambs.—Vet. Bull., 
Item 627 (Feb., 1957): 97. 


Notes on Feeding the Breeding Ewe 

The number of ova produced at estrus 
in the ewe can be influenced by the feeding 
program. Years ago, in Australia, a flock 
of ewes was divided into two similar lots 
of 350 each; one lot was “flushed,” the 
other lot was maintained on the usual farm 
feeding program. Since flushing requires 
that the animals be “in rising condition” 
at the time of mating, these ewes were first 
fed so poorly the first four weeks of the 
six weeks prior to mating that their 
weights gradually fell. Then, two weeks be- 
fore mating, and continuing for two weeks 
after, they were given excellent feed so 
that their weight was rising. After this, 
the two lots were fed similarly. 

While the conception rate differed little 
in the two lots, the flushed ewes had 63 
sets of twins and a lambing percentage of 
109; the controls had eight sets of twins 
and a lambing percentage of 91. 

Feeding is particularly important during 
the last 50 days of gestation when the 
fetus makes 75 per cent of its growth and 
the udder increases likewise, Undernour- 
ishment in this period can result in preg- 
nancy toxemia and other ills. The more 
they walk in search of feed, the more en- 
ergy they require. Ewes allowed to become 
fat during early pregnancy are more apt to 
develop this toxemia.—McKenna and Bray 
in J. Agric. South Australia (Feb., 1957): 
279. 


Restricted Feeding of Growing Poults.— 
Restricting the feed of growing poults has 
not been found to affect subsequent egg 
production, egg weight, body weight (after 
6 weeks of production), fertility, hatchabil- 
ity, or mortality if later rations are ade- 
quate.—East. Feed Merchant (Jan., 1957): 
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Veterinary Specialization and Education 
GUEST EDITORIAL (Requested) 


Until early in the twentieth century, 
there was hardly any specialization of 
function in the field of veterinary medi- 
cine, Nearly all veterinarians were private 
practitioners who gave most of their atten- 
tion to ailments of horses. Under these 
circumstances, the curricular requirements 
of veterinary schools were simple. 

On June 30, 1906, the present Meat In- 
spection Service was created by act of 
Congress. On the following day, the great 
campaign which led to the eradication of 
the southern cattle tick and Texas fever of 
cattle was inaugurated. These events 
opened the doors to the employment of 
large numbers of veterinarians in new 
types of activity. It was the beginning of 
specialization within the profession. Spe- 
cialization in veterinary medicine has now 
progressed to the point where schools are 
expected to train men to serve not only as 
general practitioners but as small animal 
practitioners, poultry disease specialists, 
meat and food hygiene specialists, animal 
nutritionists, zoo veterinarians, specialists 
in the zoonotic diseases, teachers, research 
workers, military veterinarians, public 
health veterinarians, ad infinitum. 

To keep pace with rapidly accumulating 
new knowledge produced by research and 
the expanding field of activity, great 
changes have been made in the curriculums 
of veterinary schools. At the turn of the 
century, it was possible to obtain a good 
(by standards of the time) veterinary edu- 
cation in about eight years, counting from 
the time that the common school education 
began (6 years of grade school plus 2 years 
professional). Now, more than twice this 
time is required (12 years grade and high 
school plus 2 years preprofessional and 4 
years professional 18 years). The young 
man who enters the profession today not 
only has a much better general education 
than previously, the better to enable him 
to take his place in society as an enlight- 
ened citizen, but he has a technical educa- 
tion that is infinitely better. These facts 
are gradually becoming known to the pub- 
lie, which has been impressed thereby. The 
best evidence of this lies in the increase in 
numbers and the improvement in quality of 
the young people who now seek admission 
to veterinary schools. Younger veterinari- 


ans today often feel that their profession 
is not fully appreciated by the public, This 
is true, but they would feel better about it, 
perhaps, if they realized the extent of the 
advancement that has been made during 
the lifetime of many of the older, still 
active, members of the profession. 
ARE CURRICULUM CHANGES NEEDED? 
Teachers and administrators of veteri- 
nary schools are constantly criticized by 
many members of the profession for not 
giving greater curricular attention to 
areas of work in which they (the criti- 
cizers) are especially interested. Those in 
health fields feel that there should be more 
instruction in what they term “veterinary 
public health.”” Government officials want 
more attention given to the field of “regu- 
latory” activities. The poultry industry 


thinks that not enough instruction is given 
in poultry diseases. Others want more work 
in nutrition, in diseases of furbearing ani- 
mals, in inspection of meat and meat-food 


products, in diseases of household pets, in 
breeding diseases, especially of cattle. And 
so it goes. 

What should be done about such criti- 
cisms? I do not deny that most of them 
have some validity, but can the veterinary 
colleges give more instruction in all of 
these specialties without making serious 
sacrifices in the teaching of the basic sub- 
jects which underlie all of them? 

Those who have responsibility in the 
field of veterinary education probably have 
given more thought to these matters than 
anyone else. I am sure that all of these will 
agree that we are now giving about as 
much instruction as can be given in a four- 
year professional curriculum, and _ that 
room for additional work can be found only 
by eliminating some of the subjects now 
taught, or by reducing the time allotted to 
them. Drastic reductions in the time al- 
lotted to some subjects already have been 
made. Gross reductions have been made in 
the time devoted to gross anatomy (figura- 
tively, over the dead bodies of many anato- 
mists!), and lesser reductions in some of 
the others. Materia medica and pharmacy 
have been all but eliminated by most 
schools. These things had to be done to find 
room for new subjects such as genetics, 
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radiology, pharmacology, and virology, and 
expansion of other subjects such as para- 
sitology. Since knowledge in all fields is in- 
creasing rapidly, teachers are being forced 
to squeeze their own courses in order to fit 
time-periods which they know can not be 
increased. The possibilities of additional 
squeezing of such courses to make room for 
others is distinctly limited. 

One solution would be to lengthen the 
curriculum. Eventually, this may have to 
be done but, so far as I know, none of the 
schools is contemplating such a move in the 
near future. As it is, the present six-year 
college course is enough to discourage some 
good prospective applicants. Too long a 
period of preparation, in view of the mod- 
est financial returns that may be expected 
by the graduates, may drive away many of 
the farm-raised boys who are generally our 
best recruits. 

Another solution would be to allow spe- 
cialization within the basic curriculum. If 
this were done, those interested in general 
practice presumably would follow very 
much the same course outline that we have 
today, whereas those who were interested 
in specialties would substitute courses in 
their special interests for some of those 
now required. If all students were required 
to complete all of the basic courses before 
specialization was allowed (any other pro- 
gram would be pedagogically unsound), 
it would mean that required clinical 
training of all students would be aban- 
doned and some would be allowed to pursue 
other special interests instead. This situa- 
tion would create some problems, one of 
the most immediate of which would be the 
question of how many of these would be 
able to pass state board examinations. Also, 
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since presumably all would qualify for the 
D.V.M. degree, many would have serious 
educational deficiencies in areas in which 
the public expects veterinarians to be 
versed. 

EDUCATION CONTINUES AFTER GRADUATION 

Professional schools never make experts 
of their graduates. Those who complete the 
curriculum of any of the veterinary col- 
leges are perhaps best trained to enter pri- 
vate practice, yet they have much to learn 
and really can not qualify as experts until 
they have had several years of practical 
experience. If they enter government serv- 
ice, accept employment in industry, become 
teachers or research workers, enter the 
field of public health, or take up any of the 
other specialties, they must acquire expert- 
ness by several years’ experience on the job 
or in graduate training. 

It seems to the writer, therefore, that 
the essential job of the veterinary schools 
is to give a sound, general, basic training 
in the fundamental sciences which underlie 
the prevention, control, and treatment of 
animal diseases, and then to give some in- 
dication to the students of the applications 
of the education they have received. If this 
is well done, the student should be pos- 
sessed of a solid foundation upon which ex- 
pertness can be built in any of its applica- 
tions. In other words, the function of the 


undergraduate curriculum in veterinary 
medicine is to supply the foundational 
knowledge, and the application of such 


knowledge is a postgraduate function. If 
this concept prevails, there is no immediate 
necessity of lengthening the present four- 
year professional curriculum—W. A. 
Hagan, D.V.M., Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Museum of Art in Cleveland, the AYMA Convention (August 19-22) city, is situated on the east 
side of beautiful Wade Park. The Museum, one of the world’s leading art centers, is famous for its 
period paintings. 
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Propagation of Hog Cholera Virus 

In vitro propagation of hog cholera virus was 
readily established in a fluid medium (modified 
Tyrode's) containing minced tissue of swine spleen. 
By serial passages of three or four days’ incuba- 
tion, the fifteenth passage gave a 10° infectivity 
titer when tested in swine. Dilutions of 10“, 10°, 
10°, and 10° were injected into pigs in 2-cc. 
amounts, using 2 pigs for each dilution. Those 
pigs receiving 10° dilutions or lower died from 
hog cholera, while those receiving higher dilutions 
remained normal. 

Crystal violet vaccines separately prepared with 
virus from the tenth, eleventh, and twelth passages 
failed to produce any detectable degree of im- 
munity in swine given subcutaneous injections of 
10 ce. 

An agent which produced discoloration of the 
medium was propagated concomitantly with the 
hog cholera virus. By in vitro titration, it was 
shown to have a titer varying from 10°°* to 10>’. 
A correlation between the titers of the two propa- 
gated agents was not demonstrated.—{C. N. Dale 
and J. S. Songer: In Vitro Propagation of Hog 
Cholera Virus. I. Method of Cultivation and Ob- 
servations on Color Changes in the Medium. Am. 


J. Vet. Res., 18, (April, 1957): 362-368.} 


Neutralization of Newcastle Disease Virus 

Methods utilizing monolayer tissue cultures of 
chicken embryo tissues for the performance of 
titrations and neutralization tests of Newcastle 
disease virus (NDV) are described. Virus titers 
were determined either by the method of direct 
microscopic observation of cell destruction or by 
the appearance of hemagglutinins. 

Results of titrations and neutralization tests in 
tissue culture were found to be comparable though 
not identical with those found in embryonating 
eggs.—{R. Goldwasser and A. Kohn: Neutraliza- 
tion and Titration of Newcastle Disease Virus. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (April, 1957): 390-395.} 


Development of Germinal Epithelium in Bulls 

The testes of 5 prenatal and 16 postnatal calves 
were studied. Changes in the testicular weight, 
diameter of the seminiferous tubules, and evolu- 
tion of the histological elements depend more on 
the stage of development of the individual animals 
than on breed. From early fetal life until the calves 
were about 4 months old, the seminiferous tubules 
were filled with intratubular matrix. From this age 
to about 5'/, months, the enlargement of the tu- 
bules and the dissolution of the matrix formed the 
definitive lumens. 

The sex cords of a fetus of 3 months exhibited 
two kinds of cells, the large and small cells, also 
called primordial and indifferent cells by many 
authors. These two kinds of cells continued to be- 
have as different entities throughout fetal develop- 


ment to about 2 months of postnatal life. The so- 
called “primordial germ cells’ gradually disap- 
peared from the seminiferous tubules, leaving no 
trace of descendants. The definitive germinal 
epithelium arose from the small cells which were 
lined along the basement membrane of the tubules. 
Primary spermatocytes were observed in the 
testes of calves 70 to 71 days of age. Amitotic divi- 
sion within the seminiferous tubules was frequent 
in prenatal and early postnatal life. Giant cells 
were observed in many of the testes studied. Testic- 
ular biopsy in immature bulls showed no notice- 
able effect on the normal development of the 
germinal epithelium.—{Emrigue Santamarina and 
R. P. Reece: Normal Development of the Germinal 
Epithelium and Seminiferous Tubules in the Bull. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 18, (April, 1957): 261-278.} 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Clinical Diagnosis of Internal Diseases of 
Domestic Animals 

This fifth edition of the well-known classical 
textbook, published originally in 1911 by Dr. 
Marek, has generally retained the original arrange- 
ment; however, there are new chapters on electro- 
cardiography, liver function test, and taking blood 
samples from pigs, and some chapters are discussed 
in greater detail. 

The book is supplemented with many instructive 
illustrations and some good tables. Recent scien- 
tific and technical progress in veterinary diagnostic 
methods are clearly reported. 

It should be helpful for students of veterinary 
medicine as well as for the practitioner.—{Text- 
book of Clinical Diagnosis of the Internal Diseases 
of Domestic Animals (Lehrbuch der klinischen 
Diagnostic der inneren Krankheiten der Haustiere). 
By J. Marek and J]. Mécsy. 536 illustrations. 16 
tables. Gustav Fischer Verlag, Villengang 2, Jena, 
Germany. 1956. Price about $10.00,.}—FRANK 
KRAL. 


The Genesis of the Rat Skeleton 

This unusually fine laboratory atlas depicts, 
with charts, radiographs, and drawings, the chron- 
ology of the ossification centers of the rat; the de- 
velopment of the skull and neck, of the extremi- 
ties, and of the axial and appendicular skeleton 
up to 53 days after conception. The purpose of the 
atlas is “to make available to both student and 
research laboratories a comprehensive macro- 
scopic demonstration of the establishment of ossifi- 
cation centers in the rat” and “facilitate investiga- 
tions in which a quantitative assay of skeletal 
differentiation and/or growth is needed.” The 
book is large (12 by 18 in.), printed on heavy 
enamel paper, and the charts and radiographs are 
excellent.—{The Genesis of the Rat Skeleton—A 
Laboratory Atlas. By Donald G. Walker and Zol- 
ton T. Wirtschafter. Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 
East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, lll. 1957. Price 
$7.50.} 
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Symposium on Antibiotics 

The fifth annual symposium on antibiotics 
sponsored by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Division of Antibiotics, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, will be held 
on Oct. 2-4, 1957, at the Willard Hotel, 14th 
St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Livestock Conservation Appoints 
New General Manager 

Livestock Conservation, Inc., has announced 
the appointment of Mr. Rollo E. 
Columbia, Mo., as general manager to succeed 
the late Walter Lloyd. 

Mr. Singleton has served as director, Live- 
stock Division, Missouri Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1944. For the past four years, he 
has acted as assistant commissioner of agricul- 
ture in Missouri. 


Singleton, 


Minnesota Veterinary School to Become College 


What is now the School of Veterinary Medicine 
in the Institute of Agriculture on the University 
of Minnesota's St. Paul campus will become the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, effective July 1, 
thus separating it administratively from the Insti- 
tute. This action was taken by the University’s 
Board of Regents at their May 10 meeting 

Dr. W. T. S. Thorp, who has been assistant 
dean in the Institute of Agriculture and director 
of the School of Veterinary Medicine, will become 
dean of the College of Veterinary Medicine. Dr 
Thorp came to the University from the U. S 
Public Health Service, National Institutes of 


Dean W. T. S. Thorp 


Health, in July, 1954. The School of 
Medicine was established by the Minnesota legisla- 
ture in 1947. Dr. W. L. Boyd, now retired, was the 
first director. 

The 
livestock and poultry 
tions through research and service 
training doctors of veterinary medicine for 
area, were the main 
lishment on a college basis comparable to the other 


Veterinary 


medicine to the 
industries and its contribu 
in addition to 
this 
to its estab- 


importance of veterinary 


factors leading 


professions 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 

Dr. Simms Presented Zeta Award.—Dr. B. 
T. Simms, assistant administrator, ARS, 
U.S.D.A., received the Zeta award of Omega 
Tau Sigma fraternity on Feb. 27, 1957. 
Presentation was made at the award senior 


5 


Left to right—C. H. Pals; James Williams; B. T. Simms; Henry W. Hall, Jr., president of Zeta chap- 
ter of Omega Tau Sigma; Mrs. Minnie Hamil; T. C. Fitzgerald; and A. C. Newman, president of 
Zeta chapter's alumni association. 
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banquet of the fraternity at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, at which Dr. Simms was the 
guest speaker. 

Other guest included James Williams, head, 
Program Services, Animal Disease Eradica- 
tion Branch, ARS, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D. C.; C. H. Pals, assistant chief, Meat Inspec- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Minnie 
Hamil, Omega Tau Sigma housemother; and 
R. S. Sugg, dean; T. C. Fitzgerald, faculty 
advisor and head, Department of Anatomy and 
Histology; W. J. Gibbons, professor of vet- 
erinary medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn. 

eee 

Women’s Auxiliary.—The ninth annual meet- 
ing of the Women’s Auxiliary to the Alabama 
V.M.A. was held at the Decatur Country Club, 
Decatur, on March 18, 1957. 

Mrs. Ty Irby, president, opened the business 
session. It was voted to contribute $5 to the 
AVMA Research Fund, $5 to the Women’s 
Auxiliary Award Fund, and to continue the 
$50 I. S. McAdory scholarship to be given to 
an outstanding freshman at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Left to right (seated)—Mrs. Joe Sledge, president; 

Mrs. J. W. Hazelrig, vice-president; and Mrs. C. G. 

Peacock, secretary-treasurer. Standing are Mrs. J. W. 

Copeland, historian, and Mrs. L. E. Irby, retiring 
president. 


Mrs. M. K. Heath reported on the AVMA 
annual meeting held in San Antonio last 
October. Mrs. B. N. Lauderdale was elected 
delegate to the AVMA Women’s Auxiliary 
meeting to be held in Cleveland next August. 

New officers elected for the coming year are 
Mrs. Joe Sledge, Greensboro, president; Mrs. 
J. W. Hazelrig, Birmingham, vice-president; 
Mrs. Charles Peacock, Eutaw, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Mrs. J. W. Copeland, Decatur, his- 
torian. 

The 1958 meeting will be held in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

s/Mrs. C. G. Peacock, Secretary. 
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Arizona 


Central Association—The regularly sched- 
uled meeting of the Central Arizona V.M.A. 
was held on April 9, 1957, with K. L. McLeod 
as host. The speaker, Mr. J. C. Evans, secre- 
tary, Arizona Livestock Sanitary Board, dis- 
cussed the new state meat inspection law and 
its operation. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term: K. Maddy, president; F. Benton, 
vice-president; and J. W. Langley, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer. s/J. W. LANGLEY, JR., Secretary. 


Illinois 


Northern Association.—The thirty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Northern Illinois V.M.A. 
was held in Rockford on April 17, 1957. 

Speakers included F. E. Connor, Morris; 
Paul T. Candlin, Madison, Wis.; A. K. Merri- 
man, Springfield; C. A. Brandley, Urbana; 
George Woods, Urbana; W. H. Beckenhauer, 
Lincoln, Neb.; and Harold Held, Freeport. 


Kansas 


Dr. Fowler Appointed to Kansas State Col- 
lege Staff—Dr. George R. Fowler, professor 
of veterinary medicine and surgery at Iowa 
State College, has been appointed to the 
Kansas State College staff to conduct a three- 
month surgery seminar in Calcutta, 
India. 

Dr. Fowler’s work in India is in connection 
with the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration-India-Kansas State College work there. 


animal 


Maine 

State Association—The spring meeting of 
the Maine V.M.A. was held in Orono on April 
10, 1957. 

The program included educational 
reports from the state department of agricul- 
tural and federal veterinarians, a panel discus- 
sion of problems in small animal practice, and 
a presentation on research into acetonemia and 
milk fever. 


movies, 


Michigan 


Southeastern Association Sponsors Radio 
Program.—“Let Your Pet Speak” is the title 
of a 30 minute radio program sponsored by the 
Southeastern Michigan V.M.A. The program 
is scheduled for the second Monday of each 
month over radio station WJBK in Detroit, 
Mich. 

The format of the program provides for ap- 
proximately 15 minutes devoted to a discussion 
of one of the broad phases of veterinary medi- 
cine by two members of the association, and 
the remainder of the time is used in answering 
questions telephoned to the station by listeners. 

Subjects discussed this far include the ever- 
present problem of rabies, the common infec- 
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tious diseases of dogs, popular misconceptions 
and superstitions about animals, and your pets’ 
teeth. 


Minnesota 
State Board Examination.—The next Minne- 
sota veterinary examination will be held on 


July 8-9, 1957, in the Auditorium, State Office 
Building, St. Paul, at 8 a.m. 

Applications can be secured from A. C. 
Spannaus, executive secretary, State Office of 


Minnesota Veterinary Examining Board, Wa- 
conia, Minn. 
New Brunswick 

Maritime Associations—The eighth annual 


joint conference of Maritime Veterinary Asso- 
ciations will be held at Mount Allison Univer- 
sity, Sackville, N. B., on June 25-27, 1957. 
Speakers will include D. L. T. Smith, On- 
tario Veterinary College, Guelph; C. K. Roe, 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph; Edith 
Williams, Toronto, Ont.; Jean Rumney, Ham- 
ilton, Ont.; Colin Brown, Truro, N. Sask.: 
Douglas Mitchell and H. Konst, Animal Dis- 
eases Research Institute, Hull, Que.; Arnold 
H. Kennedy, Whitbourne, Newfoundland: 
Charles A Mitchell, president, Canadian 
V.M.A.; Kenneth Wells, veterinary director 
general; and O. S. Nordland, Kingston, Ont. 


North Carolina 


State Association—The fifty-sixth annual 
summer meeting of the North Carolina State 
V.M.A. will be held at the Grove Park, Ashe- 
ville, on June 25-27, 1957. 

Speakers will include Wade Brinker, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing: Frank 
Kral, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 


Fred Neal, Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station; Wayne Riser, executive secretary, 
American Animal Hospital Association, Sko- 
kie, Ill.; J. C. Siegrist, Ridgewood, N. J.; and 


L. A. Branch, Franklin, Va. 
ee 
Women’s Auxiliary —The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Nofth Carolina State V.M.A. is 
sponsoring a surplus instrument and equipment 
sale in connection with the association's annual 
meeting. The proceeds will be credited to the 
veterinarian donating such instruments as con- 
tributions to the North Carolina Veterinary 
Medical Research Foundation. ; 
A committee of five members will be ap- 
pointed to administer such funds as are ac- 
cumulated by the sale of these instruments as 
well as other donations from those interested 
in this foundation. 


Texas 


Conference for Veterinarians —The tenth 
annual Texas conference for veterinarians will 
be held on June 6-7, 1957, at College Station. 


Guest speakers on the program will include 
Justin M. Andrews, assistant surgeon general, 


U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C.; W. J. Gibbons, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; B. F. Hoerlein, Alabama 


Ne Ison, 


I wichaus, 


Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; C. | 
practitioner, Jewell, Iowa; and M. | 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. are reported as of April 2, 1957 
TRANSFERS 


Albert J. Beatty, from Sioux City, Iowa, to 
Calit. 


Berkeley, 


Thomas A. Gage, from Pembina, N. Dak., to Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Gerald V. Peacock, from Berkeley, Calif to Omaha, 
Neb. 

Howard H. Reed, Jr., from Denver, Colo.. to West 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Hans P. Vinkel-Jensen, from St. Louis, Mo., to Los 


Angeles, Calif. 
Lee B. Williams, from Spokane, Wash., to Omaha, Neb. 
William R. Winner, from Madison, Wis., tw Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
RETIREMENTS 
John E. DeCamp, Springfield, Il. 
D. Norman Hanson, Sioux Falls 
Thomas K. Jones, Springfield, Ill 
Henry W. Schirmer, South St. Joseph, Mich 
Charles L. Ury, Des Moines, lowa. 
Andrew L. Walsh, South St. Paul, Minn. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


lowa. 


CALIFORNIA—June 13-15, 1957, Davis. Gaylord K. 
Cooke, 1932 Yosemite Rd., Berkeley 7, Calit., secretary. 
FLORIDA—June 17-19, 1957, Miami. E. L. Matthews, 


P.O. Box 141, Palatka, Fia., secretary. 
KENTUCKY—June 17 and July 29, 1957, Frankfort. J. K. 
Bushnell, Paris, Ky., secretary. 


MARYLAND—June 19, 1957, Baltimore. Dr 
Baltimore 15, Md., 


Harold S. 


Gober, 5400 Park Heights Ave., 
secretary. 
MICHIGAN—June 10-11, 1957, Lansing. Lee Davisson, 


641 Lewis Cass Bidg., Lansing 13, state veterinarian 

MINNESOTA—July 8-9, 1957, St. Paul. A. C. Spannaus, 
executive secretary, Minnesota Veterinary Examining 
Board, Waconia, Minn. 

MONTANA—June 24-26, 1957, Bozeman. J. W. Safford, 
secretary-treasurer, Montana Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners, Capitol Station, Helena. 

NEW JERSEY—June 28-29, 1957, Trenton. Joseph A. S. 
Millar, P.O. Box 172, Deal, secretary. 

NEW YORK—June 12-13, 1957. Practical examination, 
Ithaca. Mr. James O. Hoyle, secretary, 23 S. Pearl St., 
Albany. Week of July 8, 1957. Written examinations: 
New York City, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, Rochester. 

NORTH CAROLINA—June 24-26, 1957. Asheville. Dr. 
James I. Cornwell, secretary, 65 Beverly Road, Beverly 
Hills, Asheville. 

OHIO—June 4-5, 1957, Columbus. Office of the Secretary 
Ex-Officio, Division of Animal Industry, Room 720, 
State Office Building, Columbus 15, Ohio 

SOUTH DAKOTA—June 24-25, 1957. Pierre, Glenn B. 
Rea, Livestock Sanitary Board, State Office Building, 
Pierre, S. Dak., secretary. 

TENNESSEE—June 24-25, 1957. Nashville. Dr. W. O. 

Greene, secretary, State Office Bidg., Nashville 
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TEXAS—June 3-4, 1957. College Station. Mr. T. D. 
Weaver, executive secretary, Texas State Board of Veter- 
inary Medical Examiners, 207 Capital National Build- 
ing, Austin 16, Texas. 


THE NEWS 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


Clarkson Addis (UP '‘17), 61, Collegeville, 
Pa., died on March 16, 1957, of a heart attack. 
Dr. Addis is survived by his widow, a daughter, 


and three sons 


Sanford T. Bodendistel (ONT °30), 54, died 
in Guelph, Ont., on Feb. 9, 1957 

Dr. Bodendistel practiced for 
Stouffville, Ont., and had recently 
sociated with the Austin Laboratories, Ltd., in 
Guelph 

He is survived by a daughter, 
and a son who is presently a student at Ontario 


20 
become as 


years in 


his widow, 


Veterinary College. 


Charles Coliton (ONT '13), 66, died in Belle 
ville, Ont., on Dec. 15, 1956. 

Dr. Coliton had been employed by the 
Health of Animals Division of the Department 
of Agriculture in Toronto prior to his retire- 
ment. 


*Robert W. Culbert (MCK '08), 78, died in 
Fort Dodge, lowa, on March 24, 1957. 

Dr. Culbert served as inspector in charge of 
federal meat inspection in St. Louis, Mo., prior 
to his retirement. He was a life member of the 
AVMA. 


He is survived by a brother and a sister. 


Paul N. Darlington (KCV °15), 63, Chanute, 
Kan., died on Jan. 30, 1957, in Wichita, Kan. 
Dr. Darlington was with the meat inspection 
department of the Kansas State Board of 
Health and was a member of the Kansas Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. 

He is survived by his widow, one sister, and 
five brothers. 


Walter Grass (ONT '08) died in Dresden, 
Ont., on Aug. 28, 1956. Dr. Grass had practiced 
in Dresden for many years. 


*Roy A. Groshong (KVC '18), 67, died in 
Selma, Calif., on March 4, 1957. 

Dr. Groshong had practiced in Selma for 31 
years prior to his retirement because of ill 
health in 1951. 

He was a life member of the AVMA. 


Charles E. Hutt (UP ’28), 76, Hatfield, Pa., 
died on Feb. 16, 1957. Dr. Hutt was employed 
by the Bureau of Health for 32 years and, 
later, was assigned to a canned food plant by 
the U. S. Government. 

He is survived by one daughter and two 
sisters. 


}.A.V.M.A 
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C. C. Kinsley (KCV '05), 82, Oakley, Kan., 
died on Dec. 29, 1956. Dr. Kinsley had prac- 
ticed in Oakley for 46 years 

He is survived by his widow, a brother, and 


three sisters. 
R. B. McCord (COR ‘'13), 67, North East, 
Pa., died on March 25, 1957. Dr. McCord 


served as postmaster of North East from 1924 
treasurer from 1936 


until 1933 and was county 
through 1940. 
He is survived by his widow 


Donald M. McDonald (MCG "91), 89, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., died on Feb. 15, 1957, at Na- 
perville, Ill. Dr. McDonald had been a member 
of the Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board for 
more than 40 years prior to his retirement 


He had been a member of the AVMA for 
many years. 

*Allen J. Miller (API ‘'18), 60, died in 
Robertsdale, Ala., on March 7, 1957 

Dr. Miller had served with the Mobile 
County Health Department for a number of 


years and, since 1950, with the Baldwin County 
Health Department. 

Dr. Miller had been a member of the AVMA 
since 1940. He is survived by his widow and a 


son, 


Irvin William Moynihan (ONT °36), 43, Van- 
couver, B.C., died on Jan. 27, 1957, Dr. Moyni- 
han was chief of the Animal Diseases Research 
Institute in Vancouver. 

He is survived by his widow and two chil- 


dren. 


*Charles A. Silverman (COL '44), 44, Mitch- 
ell, Neb., was killed as a result of a train 
collision on Feb. 12, 1957. Dr. Silverman had 
practiced in Mitchell since 1947. He had been a 
member of the AVMA since his graduation 
from Colorado State College. 

He is survived by his widow, three sons, and 
two daughters. 


Orville A. Stingley (KCV ‘02), 80, Topeka, 
Kan., died Jan. 27, 1957, at Manhattan, Kan. 
Prior to his retirement in 1944, Dr. Stingley 
was a meat inspector with the BAI. 


Frederick A. Zucker (AVC '96), 83, Union, 
N. J., died on March 4, 1957. Dr. Zucker was 
one of the first organizers and the first presi- 
dent of the Union County S.P.C.A. 

He is survived by his widow, two sons, two 
brothers, and a sister. 


The friends of Col. Claude F. Cox, U. S. 
Army, Retired, Watsonville, Calif., will be 
pleased to know that he is not the Claude Cox 
reported in the death notices, April 15, Journal. 

The Journal was in error in listing Watson- 
ville, Calif., as the address of Dr. Claude Cox, 
deceased. It should have read Clemons, Iowa. 
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INCREASED PALATABILITY * LONGER DURATION OF BLOOD LEVELS 


Useful in treating many bacterial, viral and rickettsial infec- 
tions due to susceptible organisms. 


KENNEL COUGH (INFECTIOUS BRONCHITIS) 
SECONDARY INVADERS OF CANINE DISTEMPER 
TONSILLITIS © GASTROENTERITIS OF DOGS * URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS 
BACTERIAL PNEUMONIA OF DOGS * COCCIDIOSIS OF DOGS 
LEPTOSPIROSIS OF DOGS * CALF SCOURS 


Suspension Chloromycetin Palmitate 
(suspension chloramphenicol palmitate, 
Parke- Davis) is supplied in 60 cc. bot- 
tles, each 4 cc. representing 125 mg. of 
Chloromycetin. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Ninety Fourth Annual AVMA Meeting 
Cleveland—August 19-22, 1957 


Airways to Cleveland 


For those who must consider the time element 
when making plans to attend the 1957 AVMA 
Convention, Cleveland is served by seven airlines: 
Allegheny, Capital, Eastern, Lake Central, Trans- 
Canada, Trans-World, and United. 


Shipways to Cleveland 


Cleveland is a port of call for the Georgian 
Bay Lines’ two Great Lakes steamships, the North 
American and South American. This year, no post- 
convention tours are offered by the Association, 
but a cruise on the Great Lakes lasting overnight 
or a full week can provide a vacation extra for 
conventioneering families. More complete tour in- 
formation and vacation possibilities in Ohio will 
be discussed in future issues of the JOURNAL. 

The SS. North American leaves Chicago on Sat- 
urday, August 3, visits Mackinac Island, Detroit, 
and Buffalo and arrives at Cleveland by 7 a.m. 
Wednesday morning, August 7. It leaves Chicago 
again on the 10, reaching Cleveland on the 14. 

The SS. South American sails overnight from 
Buffalo to Cleveland. Her other ports of call in- 
clude Detroit, Mackinac, Munising, Houghton, and 
Duluth. Leaving Buffalo, N.Y., at 7 p.m. (E.D.T.) 
Saturday, August 17, the ship will arrive in Cleve- 
land at 6:45 a.m. Sunday, the day preceding the 
Opening Session of the Convention. 

Both ships offer sleeping accommodations, meals, 
and deck games to keep the family amused under- 


way. First class travel from Chicago to Cleveland 
costs $110.50 per person including meals. From 
Buffalo to Cleveland, the fare is $26.75 per person. 

Following the Convention, a two-day cruise in 
midweek may cost from $41.50 to $179.50, depend- 
ing on accommodations and the length of the 
cruise up to seven days. Charges are on the Ameri- 
can plan which include meals and other services 
in the price. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants—Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL. 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. The certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
Bylaws. 


AARON, EDWARD 
622 Glenmont Dr., Solana Beach, Calif. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1943. 
ADAMS, CHARLES R. 
P. O. Box 264, Limon, Colo 


D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1948. 


Steamship "North American" at Mackinac Island 
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Treat 
skin diseases 
the 


modern way... 


ANTISEPTIC DETERGENT 


I. the treatment of nonspecific and bacterial dermatoses 

and even parasitic diseases, it is important that the cat or 

dog be bathed with a gentle nonirritating antiseptic detergent. 
In addition to its safe, gentle and effective detergency, 
pHisoHex leaves a residual bacteriostatic film on the skin. 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


LABORATORIES 
pHisoHex, trademark reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NEW YORK 18, N. Y, 
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WHENEVER STRESS 
BECOMES 


ly A COMPLICATING FACTOR... 


METICILLIN Aqueous Suspension 


VETERINARY 


corticosteroid-antibiotic therapy... combining 
for enhanced therapeutic effectiveness in the 
treatment of pneumonias 


METICORTEN, a superior antiinflammatory 
agent, METICILLIN Aqueous 
nega specific against gram-positive Suspension Ve terinary, 10 ce. 
3 vial, 10 mg. prednisone 

also indicated in and 300,000 units procaine 
acute and secondary infections « foot rot « penicillin G in 
accident cases « surgical procedures each cc., boxes of 1, 6, 72. 

. extremely useful as supportive therapy 


Packaging: 


Maericorten,® brand of prednisone. 
Maetictiuin,* brand of procaine penicillin for aqueous injection with prednisone. 
*T.M. V-MN.-J-117 


SCHERING CORPORATION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Wt j AP: “Seventeen cases were treated with 40 
s percent dextrose solution, 250 ce. to 500 
ec. of this solution were injected intra- 


Wt venously once or twice daily. The amount 
the wig se a and frequency of the dose depended on the 


severity of the case. When nervous symp- 
toms were noticed, one-half ounce cap- 
sules of chloral hydrate were given daily. 
When lack of appetite was present, liberal 
doses of a stimulating tonic were given. 
All cases were fed from one pint to one 
quart of molasses. Cows that would not 
eat it on grain were given one quart per 
day with a drench bottle.” 

Fincher, M. G.; Hayden, C. E., and Hall, A. G.: 
Cornell Vet. 30:197 (April) 1940. 


STERANE 


BRAND OF PREDNISOLONE 
INTRAMUSCULAR 
lé “Prednisolone has advantages over 


ease of administration and rapid phys 
logical effect. pid physio- 


“The dosage employed ranged from 50 mg. 
to 100 mg. Blood glucose values increased 
rapidly after treatment accompanied by a 
decrease in the ketone bodies. . 


“87 per cent of the cows with uncomplicated 


ketosis recovered with one treatment.” en: 
—_ R. P.; Newton, D. 1., and Huber, W. G.: Sy 
Sold to Graduate Veterinarians Only Mecting, AV MA. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
LABORATORIES 

Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


For prompt, efficient and economical treat 
ment of bovine ketosis and other ' 
conditions. Vials of 10 cc. 
nisolone per ce. 


Stress 


; 10 mg. of pred- 
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COPELAND, CARSON N. 
P. ©. Box 1663, Hickory, N. Car. 
D.V.M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1950. 


EARL, ALFRED E. 
R.D. No. 2, Morristown, N. J. 
/.M., Cornell University, 1941. 
GAILIU NAS, PETER 
$44 Webster St., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
D.V.M., Veterinary Academy at Kaunas, 1943. 


GASKIN, ROBERT B. 

Box 209, Humboldt, Sask. 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1955. 
HARGREAVES, RICHARD E. 

P. O. Box 598, Longmont, Colo. 

D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1942. 
HIGGS, WILBUR S. 

Box 155, Madisonville, Tenn. 

D.V.M., University of Georgia, 1951. 
JONES, ERIC W. 

242 S. Hester, Stillwater, Okla. 

M.R.C.V.S., University of London, 1946. 


KINARD. HAROLD W 

Box 116, Bamberg. S. Car. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1947. 
LEPAR, BRUNO A. 

10500 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

D.V.M., Kaunas Veterinary College, 1941. 
MILLER, FRANK E. 

1224 N. Clark, Chicago, Ill. 

D.V.M., Washington State University, 1946 
PALLADRO, JOHN A. 

Route No. 1, Morrison, Colo. 

D.V.M.. Colorado A. & M. College, 1950. 
PRAY, JOHN D. 

Box 110, Petoskey, Mich. 

D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1944. 
SHARPS, CLAUD W. 

R.F.D. No. 1, Laconia, N. H. 

D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1940. 
SMITH, JOHN W. 

907 Grant Ave., Fort Moran, Colo. 

D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1936. 
THOGMARTIN, WILLIAM F. 

1795 W. Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1950. 
WENIG, JOHN H 

Box 546, Philip, S. Dak. 

D.V.M., Colorado A. & M. College, 1951. 


Applicants—Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative Bylaws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from ap- 
plicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of the 
constituent associations, and members of the Armed Forces. 
shall be published in the JOURNAL for two successive 
months. The first notice shall give the applicant's full 
name, school, and year of graduation, post office address, 
and the names of his endorsers. 


Second Listing 
GARLICK, GORDON K., American Embassy, 
74 Box K c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 
VILLEGAS, MIGUEL, Calle 3a No. 17, Campo Alegre, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


You can rely om 
Corn Belt - 


A.P.O 


Corn Ben inc. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, 

The Veterinarians 


fastitution 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Michigan 

Michigan State Student Chapter.—Speakers 
during’ the winter quarter meetings of the 
Michigan State University Chapter of the 
AVMA were K. Fraser, Niles; A. Schneider, 
Vicksburg; L. Fisher, Chicago, Ill.; and Frank 
Booth, Elkhart, Ind. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing term: Robert Scholtens, president- 
elect; James Boydston, vice-president; William 
Davis, secretary; Kenneth Smith, treasurer; 
and Edward Sadilek, sergeant-at-arms. The 
faculty advisor is Dr. Connor. 

s/CaroLtyn S. CartwriGHt, Retiring Secretary. 


Texas 

Texas A. & M. Student Chapter.—The estab- 
lishment of an Emergency Aid Fund as an 
AVMA Student Chapter Activity is being con- 
sidered by members of the Texas A. & M. 
College Student Chapter to the AVMA. 

On two occasions during the past year, 
veterinary students at College Station have 
collected funds to help defray the costs of hos- 
pital and medical expenses incurred by two of 
their classmates. To raise this money, the stu- 
dents sold blood for $20 a pint. 


PLANNING A NEW 
KENNEL ROOM? 


How Long Is Your Wall Space? 
10 feet, 19 feet, or 29 feet, as shown 


We Build DeLuxe Cages in Sections to Fit YOUR 
WALL SPACE — You Bolt Sections of 3 to- 
gether As One Line of BUILT-IN CAGES... 
— No Contractors — No Carpenters — 
The 20-Cage Unit above — 
2 — 48 in. cages 7 — 36 in. cages Ist deck 
1 — 36 in. cages 10 — 30 in. cages 2nd deck 


$1,484.00 galvanized $2,680.00 stainless 
— Write for Details — 


Also you will probably need a 
Simons Dog Drier... . 


BALTIMORE WIRE & IRON WORKS 
319 Barrow St. Jersey City, N.J. 


3 
4 
¥ 
x 
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Smoother induction. . . 


Quieter awakening... . 


in small animal anesthesia 


The combination of secobarbital sodium, a short- 
acting barbiturate, and mephenesin, a muscle relaxant, 
produces smooth anesthesia with lower barbiturate 
dosage. Myothesia also provides better relaxation during 
surgery and fracture work. These advantages make it an 
ideal anesthetic for small animals. 


Supplied in 100 cc. vials, each cc. containing secobarbital, 
50 mg. C74 gr.) and mephenesin, 30 mg. (},2 gr.) 
Send for descriptive literature 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


Veterinary Division e Bristol, Tennessee 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Texas A. & M. College. Annual conference for veteri- 
narians. Memorial Student Center, College Station, June 
6-7, 1957. W. W. Armistead, dean. 

Ohio State University. Annual conference for veterinarians. 
Ohio Union Building, Columbus, June 12, 1957. V. L. 
Tharp, director, Veterinary Clinics, chairman. 

Wyoming Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Noble Hotel, Lander, Jume 15-17, 1957. J. F. Ryff, P. O. 
Box 960, Laramie, Wyo., secretary. 

Dakota Vetermary Medical Association, Annual 
meeting. Minot, N. Dak., June 17-18, 1957. Dean Flagg 
202 leton Ave., Bismarck, N. Dak., secretary. 

California State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
convention. Hotel Miramar, Santa Barbara, June 17-19, 
1957. Charles S. Travers, 3004 16th St., San Francisco, 
Calif., secretary. 

Vermont Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
The Lodge at Smugglers Notch, Stowe, June 18-19, 
1957. Dr. A. E. Janawicz, Department of Agriculture, 
Montpelier, Secretary. 

South Carolina Associations of Veterinarians. Summer 
convention. Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, June 20-22. 
Worth Lanier, York, S. Car., secretary. 

Alberta Veterinary Medical Association, Annual conven- 
tion, Lethbridge, Alta., Jume 21-22, 1957. H. C. Carlson, 
9324 148th St., Edmonton, Alta., secretary. 

South Carolina Association of Veterinarians. Summer 
meeting. Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, June 21-22, 
1957. Worth Lanier, P. O. Box 345, York, S. Car., 
secretary. 

Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Athens, June 23-25, 1957. C. C. Rife, 505 Lindbergh 
Drive, N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga., secretary. 

Utah Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Logan, June 25-26, 1957. J. A. Thomas, P. O. Box $92, 
Provo, Utah, secretary. 

Maritime Veterinary Association. Joint conference. Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, N. B., Jume 25-27, 1957. 
J. F. Frank, Division of Animal Pathology, Box 310, 
Sackville, N. B., chairman. 

North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Grove Park, Asheville, Jume 25-27, 1957. C. J. 
Lange, 3741 High Point Rd., Greensboro, N. Car., secre- 
tary. 

Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Leland Hotel, Detroit, June 26-27, 1957. Paul 
V. Howard, 4011 Hunsberger, N. E., Grand Rapids 5, 
Mich., secretary. 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. George 
Washington Hotel, Ocean City, June 27-28, 1957. John 
D. Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., secretary. 

Montana Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meeting. 
Northern Hotel, Billings, June 28-30, 1957. G. A. 
Morrison, 316 Central Ave., Great Falls, Mont., secretary. 

Symposium on Reproduction and Infertility. Annual meet- 
ing. Colorado State University, Fort Collins, July 1-3, 
1957. F. X. Gassner, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins, Colo., chairman, Committee on Arrangements. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. Summer 
meeting. Alliance, July 13-15, 1957. W. T. Spencer, 
1250 N. 37th St., Lincoln, Nebr., secretary. 

Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, July 14-16, 


Shin Adherent No. 2 


Non-irritating liquid adhesive 
for strapping and padding 


Small Animal Hospitals 
Send for Sample 


1957. Harvey F. McCrory, Box 536, State College, Miss., 
secretary. 
Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Annual mect- 
ing. Brown Hotel, Loursville, July 15-16, 1957. Robert 
H. Singer, 136 Shawnee Place, Lexington, Ky. 
lowa State Coilege. Annual conference for veterinarians 
Memorial Union, Ames, July 16-17, 1957. M. § 
Hofstad. Veterinary Research Institute, lowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, program chairman. 
Alabama Annual conference for 
Medicine, Auburn, 


Polytechnic Institute. 
veterinarians. School of Veterinary 
July 21-24, 1957. R. S. Sugg, dean. 

Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Georgia, Vancouver, B. C., July 22-24, 1957. 
James Archibald, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ont., vice-president, 

Colorado Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
LaCourt Hotel, Grand Junction, Aug. 9-10, 1957. G. H. 
Gilbert, 5500 Wadsworth Blvd., Arvada, Colo., secre- 
tary. 

American Veterinary Medica] Association. Annual meeting. 
Cleveland Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 19-22, 1957. 
J. G. Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
lil., executive secretary. 

Washington State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Monticello Hotel, Longview, Sept. 9-10, 1957. 
William F. Harris, 1102 E. Main St., Puyallup, Wash., 
secretary. 

New York State Veterinary Medical Society. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Sept. 11-13, 1957. M. H. 
Covert, 138 Inglewood Dr., Rochester 19, N. Y., secre- 
tary. 

New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Equinox House, Manchester, Vt., Oct. 6-9, 
1957. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary. 

Purdue University. Annual short course for veterinarians. 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 9-11, 1957. 
L. M. Hutchings, secretary. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Oct. 13-15, 1957. 
Robert P. Knowles, 2934 N.W. 17th Ave., Miami 37, 
Fla., secretary. 

University of Missouri. Annual short course for graduate 
veterinarians, Oct. 14-15, 1957, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia. Cecil Elder, 
chairman. 

Annual meeting. 
Paul B. Blunt, 


Texas Veterinary Medical Association. 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Oct. 16-18, 1957. 
712 Maverick Bidg., San Antonio, Texas, secretary. 

Iowa Veterinary Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Sheraton-Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 17-18, 
1957. F. E. Brutsman, Traer, Iowa, secretary. 

Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., Oct. 27-30, 1957. A. A. 
Husman, P. O. Box 91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 

Cornell University. Nutrition conference. Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., Oct. 31-Nov. 1, 1957. J. K. Loosli. 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., chair- 
man. 

Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing, St. Paul, Jan. 20-22, 1958. B. S. Pomeroy, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Broadview, Wichita, Feb. 9-11, 1958. K. Maynard 
Curts, $236 Delmar Ave., Kansas City 3, Kan. 


Eastern 


Foreign Meetings 
British Veterinary Association, Annual congress. University 
of Cambridge, Cambridge, England, Aug. 25-31, 1957. 
Mr. F. Knight, 7, Mansfield St., Portland Place, London, 
W, 1, general secretary. 
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...a Simple 
solution 

to the 
difficult 
problem 
of moist 
dermatoses 


VARITON cream 


VECELIMALY 


e stops itching and 
e reduces spreading 


in 2 sizes: 


e dries oozing lesions 


PUSTULAR DERMATITIS 


scratching 


and secondary infection 


50 Gm. tube, boxes of 1, 12, 72. 
20 Gm. tube, boxes of 12, 72. 


VARITON® Cream, brand of diphemanil methylsulfate veterinary 


SCHERING CORPORATION BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Centrai Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. B. M. Lauderdale, Mont- 
gomery, secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 213 N. 
15th Sc., Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Holcombe 
Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2. Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, last Wednesday of each month. Leo Gold- 
sson, 3793 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Maurice L. Boevers, 3394 Mt. 
Diablo Blvd., Lafayette, Calif., secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of each month. A. L. Irwin, 301 Tafe 

Highway, Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 

day of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. Box 121, 

San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 

third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 

Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 

North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 

the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hote! Co- 


vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 
Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 
Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 
Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. C. Lawson, 4040 El Camino, 
Palo Alto, Calif., secretary. 
Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert E. Clark, Napa, 
Calif., secretary. 
Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmetz, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 
San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 
San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, secretary. 
Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 
Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 
Tulare County Veterinarians, the second Thursday of 
each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 E. Mineral King, 
Visalia, Calif., secretary. 
COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 
Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 
Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 


Protect Wounds with 


Have you used Aeroderm? There is, we’ll 
admit, a trick to using it, and if you’re a 
regular user at present, you'll know 
what we mean. Spray it on lightly —just 
a swish over the area to be covered at a 
distance of at least 10-12 inches — let it 
dry for 30 seconds, then swish again 

lightly — that’s all that’s needed, and 

you’ll avoid having it run or remain sticky. 
Or there’s another way of using it which 

is especially good in oozing or bleeding 
wounds. Spray one light coat, then apply a 
layer of gauze before the coat dries. 

Spray another coat, and apply a second layer 
of gauze and a third if necessary, 
depending on the amount of bleeding or 
oozing. The gauze will absorb the exudate. 


PLASTIC BANDAGE AND PROTECTIVE ORESSING 


alone 
for clean, 
dry wounds 


use over thin 
gauze for oozing 
or bleeding wounds 


Sold by your veterinary dealer 


AEROPLAST CORPORATION 


420 DELLROSE AVE., DAYTON 3, OHIO 
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citrate, PARLAM 


Safe, fast and most effective. 
Non-toxic and easily tolerated. 


No hair or feather staining, hepatic damage, gastro- 
intestinal irritation, or other serious side effects. 


No pretreatment starving or purging necessary. 
Very palatable. 


pm Easily administered in feed or drinking water, or by 
ond Nodular W dose syringe, drench or stomach tube. 


»> 
> 


Only 1 treatment needed. 

DOSAGE FORMS  85-100% effective against mature and immature m 
‘PARLAMATE’ Powder (contains 100% large roundworms (Ascaris) and nodular worms * 
piperazine citrate). In preweighed (Oesophagostomum). 
dispensing packages convenient for a 2 
office and field use. Long acting durable effect; parasites passed for 
Bottles of 1 oz. 4 ozs., 1 Ib. several days. 

“PARLAMATE’ Tablets, 250 mg. (each 

tablet contains the pontine he of Economical to use. 

100 mg. available piperazine). 

Bottles of 100 and 1,000 tablets. 

Liquid. teaspoon- 

ul, approximately cc., supplies ‘ ‘ 

250 mg. pees ae. which is PARLAMATE’ IS NOW AVAILABLE 
lent to . availabl 

— FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Bottles of 1 pint and 1 gallon. j 
es of 1 pint and 1 gallon At Your Supplier, or Write 


CORPORATION @ 340 Canal Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
“Devoted to progressive veterinary research for the development of superior products for graduate veterinarians.” 


Sole Canadian Distributor: Veterinary Medica! Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que 
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What it takes to put a 
product in this bag 


Scuffed, seasoned, mellowed — thou- 
sands of bags like this travel with 
veterinarians on their daily rounds. 

Out of such bags untold millions 
of animals have been tested, vac- 
cinated, treated, operated on — and 
saved. The extra profits added to the 
income of our livestock raisers by 
the skill, knowledge and devotion of 
which this old bag is a symbol, can 
never be estimated. Hence it repre- 
sents a tradition of high standards. 


The products which are carried in 
the veterinarian’s bag must neces- 
sarily meet equally high standards 
— high standards of quality and effi- 
cacy, all backed by the highest stand- 
ards of research. 

We believe that is what it takes to 
put our products in your bag. 

For information write: 
VETERINARY PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK. 
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Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 

DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 
FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 
Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 

Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant. P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonvilie, Fla., secretary. 
Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 

Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura 
St., West Palm Beach. Ross E. Evans, 5215 S. Dixie 
Highway, West Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 

Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fla., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Tuesday of 
each month, at the Seven Seas Restaurant, Miami, Fila. 
E. D. Stoddard, 6432 S. W. 8th St., Miami, Fia., 
secretary. 

Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 
GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tues- 
day of every month at the Elks Home on Peachtree Sx., 
Atlanta, Ga. J. L. Christopher. Smyrna. Ga., secretary 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Tuesday of each month. Mark E. Davenport, Jr., 
215 S. Edgewood Ave., LaGrange, Ill., secretary. 
Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the firm 
Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is belid in May. H. S. Bryan, College 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
secretary. 


INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter Joha- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 

Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P. O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


lOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 


Monday of each month, except January, July, August, 
and October, at Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, lowa. 
H. V. Henderson, Reinbeck, lowa, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second Wednes- 
day of each month, September through May, at che 
Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, Iowa. D. I. Lee, Sac 
City, lowa, secretary. 

East Central lowa Veterinary Medical Society, the second 
Tuesday of every month. Dr. W. T. Rugger, Oxford, 
secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, the third Tues- 
day of each month, except in July and August, at 
Pa and Ma's Restaurant, West Union, lowa. Donald EB. 
Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, secretary. 

Northeast lowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
uon, the firsse Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, lowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, 
secretary. 
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Histacount is the trade mark of Professional Printing Company, Inc. 
—America’s largest printers for Doctors exclusively. 


Histacount means highest quality at lowest prices for Printing, 
Patients’ Records, Bookkeeping Systems and Filing Supplies. 


Histacount means your satisfaction or money back—no questions. 


Free samples and catalogue on request. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, 
NEW HYDE PARK, 


NEW YORK # 


AMERICA'S LARGEST PRINTERS TO THE PROFESSIONS 
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new “‘far superior” 
treatment for retained placenta 


Therapeutic failure, frequently encoun- 
tered in retained placenta, can be pre- 
vented—with new Furea Veterinary 
which combines the potent wide-range 
bactericidal and deodorizing action of 
(brand of nitrofurazone ) with 
the cleansing action of urea. FUREA 
Veterinary boluses disintegrate readily 
and are nonirritating and nontoxic. 


In retained placenta, treatment with 
FureA has produced quick improve- 
ment of the general condition of the cow 
with lessening or elimination of mal- 
odor. Fertility rate remained unim- 
paired in over 90% of treated cows.* 


suPPLIED: Each bolus contains 0.12 
grams of FurRAcIN and 12 grams urea. 
Bottle of 25. 


DOSE: Two boluses inserted into the re- 
cently pregnant horn. One bolus may 
be placed in the non-pregnant horn. 


* jones, S. V.; Bello, G. B., and Roberts, H. D. B.: Vet. Med 
51.413 (Sept.) 1956 


For vaginal i g those caused by 
Vibrio fetus, that may prevent conception, or 
cause abortion, dispense: FURACIN Suppositories 
Veterinory, large. Box of 12. 


FUREA 


VETERINARY 


4 2 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 

ciation, the firse Wednesday of each month. L. S. Shir- 
tell, Versailles Rd., Frankfort, secretary. 
Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Iac., 
the firsts Wednesday evening of each month in Louisville 
or within a radius of 50 miles. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box 
Crestwood, secretary. 

MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second: Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Harry L. Schulez, Jr., 9011 Harford Rd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 

MICHIGAN—Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Thursday of each month with the exception 
of November and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 
Armstrong Rd., Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correil, Re. 1, Mid- 
land, Mich., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 
Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 

MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the firse Friday of the month (except July and 
August) at the Sheraton Hotel, Spring Ave. and Lin- 
dell Blvd. Allen B. Shopmaker, 136 N. Meramec, Clay- 

No other autoclave like = 5, Mo., secretary. 

it ! Cc tl 9 “999” Kansas City Smal] Animal Hospital Association, the 

ver firss Monday of each month, at alternating hospitals. 
ooo OVO astie's W. F. Noland, 7504 Metcalf, Overland Park, Kan., 
secretary. 

has et erything: Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, the third 

Tuesday of each month at Exchange Hall, ninth floor, 

Livestock Exchange Bldg., 1600 Genessee St., Kansas 

City, Mo. Busch Meredith, 800 Woodswether Rd., Kan- 

new car... and the precision of stop-watch sas City 5, Mo., secretary. 


control . . . the new “999” has everything NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
you ll ever want in an autoclave. March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 
Just look at these features: Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
a the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
Style —FEverything’s enclosed in a streamline ber through April at the Academy of Medicine, 91 
-asing finished i ft decor - colors Coral Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. Myron S. Arlein, 
casing finished in solt decorator colors . . . Coral, 2172 Milburn Ave., Maplewood, N. J., secretary. 
Green or Silvertone, Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
. — ; a Tuesday of each month at the Casa Mana in Teaneck. 
Simplicity — A cinch to run! The only double- James R. Tanzola, Upper Saddle River, secretary. 
shell autoclave with a single control for everything. Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday 
of every odd month, F. B. Duke, 49 Taylor St., High 
Bridge, N. J., secretary. 
h N Vv i i jati 
by steam reserve for day-long sterilizing readiness. Tuesday 
? . : inary Hospital, Collingswood. W. E. Snyder, E. Kings 
Safety — Foolproof! Safety door, safety fill, safety Highway and Munn Ave., Haddonfield, secretary. 
timer, safety valve and cut-off NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the firsts Wednesday of each month at 
Convenience— Visible water gauge, reversible the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
a : ay : New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 61st St., New 
door swing, smooth, easy-to-clean surface. York 23, N. Y., secretary. 
New York State Veterinary College. Annual conference 
Ask vour dealer for a demonstration or write us. for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 
‘ gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 
Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each monath 


at 7:00 p.m. in the O'Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 
LIGHTS & A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
Castle STERILIZERS tary. 


Wilmot Castle Company + 1766F East Henrietta Rd., Rochester, N.Y. Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 


Styled with all the zestful good looks of a 


Speed— Ultra fast! Double shell provides stand- 
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TOTAL 
BALANCE 


IDEAL’S 


Key to Complete 
Nutrition 
...Without 
Overfeeding! 


While the nutritive requirements of dogs are well established, dog foods 
must do more than supply the known essentials. These essentials must be 
balanced. Imbalance due to excesses, as well as deficiencies, result in im- 
proper development and poor health. IDEAL poc Froop supplies all nutrients 
in scientifically balanced proportions. With Ideal it is not necessary to 
overfeed in order to satisfy the dog’s requirements. 


IDEAL DOG FOOD contains properly 
balanced proportions of: 


1. PROTEINS — biologically adequote 
for growth and tissue repair—from Gov- 
ernment Inspected meat by-products 
and selected vegetable sources. 

2. CALORIES — adequote for efficient 
utilization of nutrients. 

3. CARBOHYDRATES—for rapid conver- 
sion into energy—from soy and barley. 
4. FATS—animal, fish, and vegetable for 
sustained energy and improved cost. 


5. VITAMINS — for optimum well-being 
(A, B Complex, D and E from meat by- 
products, corrots, cod liver oil, and 
wheat germ). 


6. MINERALS—calcium, phosphorus, 
and troce elements for sound body 
structure. Iron oxide for hemoglobin 
and erythrocyte formation. 


7. FLAVOR — dogs and cats relish Ideal 
day after day. 


A steady diet of Inzat Doc Foop maintains good health and promotes 


normal growth processes. 


Prescribe IpEat routinely for the home fed pet, for the hospitalized 


dog or cat, and for the “boarder.” 


@WILSON & CO., INC., Meat Packers 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Total balance is Ideal’s key to complete nutrition . 


. . without overfeeding ! 


| 
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proven results in these 
diseases of small animals 


CANINE TRACHEOBRONCHITIS (KENNEL 
couGcn). In one study of 12 cases, 
FURADANTIN stopped the cough com- 
pletely within 3 to 7 days.! 

URINARY TRACT INFECTIONS. Extensively 
used in human genitourinary tract in- 
fections, FURADANTIN has also produced 
impressive clinical results in the treat- 
ment of bacterial nephritis and cystitis 
of dogs and cats.” 


Preliminary data point to new indica- 
tions for FuRADANTIN. Various reports 
describe encouraging results with 
FURADANTIN in the treatment of vagi- 
nitis in the bitch and genitourinary 
tract infections of mares.* Another ar- 


ticle concludes that FurADANTIN is an 
excellent adjunct to surgery in the treat- 
ment of prostatic abscess in the dog.® 

Like all the nitrofurans, FURADANTIN 
is bactericidal to a wide range of both 
gram-negative and gram-positive organ- 
isms. It is nontoxic to kidneys, liver and 
blood-forming organs; and develop- 
ment of bacterial resistance is negligible. 

Available as orange scored tablets of 
10, 50 and 100 mg.; and Oral Suspen- 
sion, bottle of 60 cc. 


REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E.: Vet. M. $0:605 (Nov.) 1955. 
2. Bellof, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:27 (Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 
3. Pollock, S$... J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 129:274 (Sept.) 1956. 


FURADANTIN’ 


BRAND OF NITROFURANTOIN veterinary 


AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 
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monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. John G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., sec- 
retary. 

Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month in the Orange Bowl 
Restaurant, Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. James R. 
Burgess, Rockingham, N. Car., secretary. 

OHIO—Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, 
the firss Wednesday of each month, September through 
May (except January), at 9:00 p.m. at che Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ed. R. Jacobs, 5522 Pearl Rd., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, secretary. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklaboma County Veterinary Medical As- 

sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p-m., Patrick's Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Forrest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 
Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine, 
39th and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. Raymond 
C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., secretary. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
Car., secretary. 

TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Blvd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 

ViRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 

third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd 

in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary St., 

Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 


a 


day of every third month “g plac 

lewer. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary 
Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firse Thursday of each month. |. D. Wilson, Blacksburg. 
secretary. 

WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S. 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 
South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. O. L. 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Verer- 
imary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth Sct.. W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each quarter (March, June, Sept., 
Dec.). R. J. O’Hern, P. O. Box 617, Cumberland, Wis., 
secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 

WISCONSIN—Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, 

the third Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way 

House, Blue Mound Rd. George F. Lynch, 201 West 

Devon St., Milwaukee 17, Wis., secretary. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 

the third Wednesday in April. William Madison, 218 

E. Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the firx 

Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 

Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 

Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook Sc., 

Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 

second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Re. 

2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


SELF FILLING SYRINGE 
The multi-injector's third hand 


Another accurate smooth working ground glass barrel — 
leak proof metal plunger instrument with many possibilities. 
Adjustable for any capacity. By attaching one end of « 
rubber tube to the self-filling syringe and the other to e 
bottle of serum or vaccine any number of quick |/4cc to 
10ce accurate dose injections can be made. The instrument 
is operated with one hand. Anyone who injects a large num- 
ber of animals will find the Self-Filling Syringe will pay for 
itself both in labor and serum saved after the first day's use. 

Sizes 2cc, 5cc and 
Literature upon request 

Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer or wholesaler 

about this new improved outstanding product. 


Boston instrument Mfg. Co. Inc., 50 Thayer Street, Boston 18, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Want Ads—$4 00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
35 cents for use of box number 

Commercial Want Ads—$5.00 for the first 
25 words, 25 cents for each additional word. 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


Deadlines for Want Ads 
For JOURNAL dated Ist of month — 8th of 
month preceding date of issue. 
For JOURNAL dated 15th of month — 22nd 
of month preceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Assistant veterinarian wanted for mixed practice in 
northern New England; modern hospital with apart- 
ment available. Married man with no military obliga- 
tions preferred. Position open immediately. Address 
“Box H 31,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted for full-time poultry patholo- 


gy work with a leading poultry biological, pharma- 


| 

MOCAR LIFETIME DOORS 
For New Cages or Replacements 
STANDARD OR SPECIAL SIZES 
REASONABLY PRICED 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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SANITARY e EASILY CLEANED 
NO PAINTING 
STAINLESS HASPS AND LIFT-OFF 
HINGES 


Write for Literature and Prices 


products co. 


P. O. Box 6037 + Dearborn, Michigan n | 


PRINTING CO., INC 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Corn States to Enter 
Veterinary Pharmaceutical Field 


Mr. Joseph E. Marmon, newly elected president 
of Corn States Laboratories, Inc., Omaha, Neb., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, has announced that soon in- 
stallation of a new pharmaceutical production unit 
will begin. This will permit Corn States Labora- 
tories to manufacture veterinary pharmaceutical 
products and develop items coming from the agri- 
cultural research division of Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany, according to Mr. Jos. Teel, vice president 
of Eli Lilly and Co. 


Prefer recent graduate. Will be 
veterinarians. Good working 
conditions and future. Your correspondence will be 
confidential and we will answer all inquiries. Ad 


dress K c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Capable veterinarian wanted to take complete 
charge modern, air-conditioned small animal hospital. 
Salary and commission with bright, lucrative future; 
give full information. Must have Maryland license 


Address Box H 16,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted to operate newly constructed 
small animal hospital in Middlewest town of 90,000 
Salary leading to profit sharing. Address “Box K 2 
c/O JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted to assist in 
in Wisconsin. Address P. B. Swart 


Waukesha, Wis 


Assistant wanted in mixed practice, eastern Penn 
sylvania; 60% large animals, mostly dairy cattle and 
riding horses; no swine; small animal, 40%. Please 
give age, experience, et cetera. Apartment available 
for married man. Address “Box K 5,” c/o JOURNAL 


of the AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted for 
lease building and_ sell 
health. Address Frank R. Knotts, 
Main St., Stillwater, Okla 


Veterinarian wanted as assistant in mixed practice 
in central Ohio. State particulars and salary expected 
Address “Box K 6,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted as assistant; established 
mixed practice nee astern Pennsylvania leading to 
reg State experience in first letter. Address 
“Box K 7,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Desire recent graduate. Exclusively small animal. 
Salary $6,000 a year. No living quarters available 
Address “Box K 15,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 

Veterinarian wanted for lucrative small animal 
hospital. Must have Florida license and be able to 
assume responsibility; $4,500 per year plus 4% of 
gross. Address “Box K 9,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


ceutical company. 
working with other 


general 


D.V.M 


Practice 
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general practice: will 
equipment. Reason, ill 


D.V.M., 1006 S. 
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It is an accepted fact that in the breeding of 


ence between producing winners and just 
average animals. This, no doubt, accounts 
for the common practice of supplementing 
dry dog food with fresh meat. 


tice, yet point out that the addition of fresh 
meat to Friskies Meal is not necessary. And 
they support this with proof. Friskies, in its 


ment of finest fresh meat — plus the other 


GENERATIONS OF DOGS. In reproduction 
tests, the feeding of Friskies Meal exclusively 
has been continued through generation after 


Results are checked and recorded as puppies 


FOR VARIETY-—Canned Friskies. 
Principal ingredient lean red horse 
meat including choice steaks, chops, 
roasts. A complete and perfectly 
balanced dog food. 


This dog is the 3rd generation 
that has never tasted meat 


—yet all have grown and thrived, have reproduced the 
fine qualities of their breed and blood /ines. 


any stock, good nutrition can mean the differ- 


The makers of Friskies recognize this prac- 


meal form, actually supplies all the nourish- 


necessary food elements, vitamins and min- 
erals for a complete, fully balanced ration. 


generation of dogs including prize show stock. 


ALBERS MILLING CO, CARNATION COMPANY, (05 ANnGeLes 96, CALIFORNIA 


are weaned, grow to maturity and reproduce 
on a diet of Friskies Meal and nothing else. 


HERE’S PROOF that Friskies Meal contains 
every food element dogs are known to need 
—not only for growth and perfect maintenance, 
but for the extra demands made on the bitch 
during whelping and 
lactation. Keeps dogs 
in top show and 

trial condition. 

You can feed and 


MET WT. 20 pounps 
recommend Friskies 
| 


Meal as a complete, 

balanced dog food. 

Just add water. Ready at 

once. Won't mush. Doesn't 

Feeding bow! rinses clean. t. ME AL 
Available in 50, 20, 70, e Dog 


Mixes Instantl 
ixes Instantly 
Triaki: 
stick to roof of dog’s mouth. Riskiss 
5 and 2-/b. sizes. 


(arnation 


quality products 
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TISSUE FRIENDLY” sit 
ant 


REACTION FREE... 
No foreign body reaction, irritation 
or edema. 


FASTER POST-OPER- 
ATIVE RECOVERY... 
More rapid union of the incision. 
Faster functional return of organs 
concerned. 

VERSATILE... 

Permalon can be used parenterally or 
dermally without danger of granula- 
tion or suture suppuration. Always a 
dry suture area. 
STRONGER... 

Permalon has the highest tensile 
strength of any suture of like 
flexibility. 

SAFER... 

Permalon sterilizes completely, wet 
or dry, by standard sterilizing tech- 
niques. 

HANDLES EASILY... 
Permalon ties easily, permanently. 


AVAILABLE EITHER TWISTED OR BRAIDED, 
U.S.P. SIZES 4/0 THROUGH 6. 


PHerimaton: 


A synthetic Amino- 
Amide (Proteid) of 
Albuminose structure. 
Send for FREE 
Medical Reprints 
and name of your 
nearest distributor. 


(Completely, | 


j 


URE 
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Assistant wanted for mixed practice in Montana; 
must be immediately available. Give complete details 
and salary expected in first letter. Address ‘Box 
K 10,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Veterinarian wanted for extensive general practice 
in Kentucky. Can lead to profit-sharing. State availa- 
bility, experience, draft status, and other key in- 
formation. Address “Box K 12,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Assistant veterinarian wanted in mixed animal 
hospital in Maryland; 75% large animals. Wonder- 
ful opportunity for June graduate who is willing to 
work. Salary $400 per month. Address “Box K 13, 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Graduate, 1945, with 16 months of State field 
work, 2 years of agricultural college teaching, bal- 
ance of time large animal practice, wants teaching 
position preferably in agricultural college or in vet- 
erinary school in West; will consider other areas. 


Address “Box K_ 3," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with European diploma and a long 
practice desires position of any kind a small 
animals or mixed practice. Address Dr. Strelkow, 

159 E. 99th St., Apt. 4B, New York city, N.Y. 


Turkish veterinarian desires position as assistant 
to practicing veterinarian or doing laboratory work; 
Texas preferred, but will go anywhere in the United 
States. Graduated 1952, Ankara University, 18 
months’ experience in bacteriology, 2 years’ general 
practice; spent 1 year in United States recently as 
student in animal husbandry and disease. Speaks 
English; married, 1 child; age 34. Address Dr. Vet 
Suleyrnan Suvat, 6.cl Cadde No: 12/4, Bahcelievler, 
Ankara, Turkey. 


Graduate, 1945, desires position in small animal 
hospital or mixed practice with mostly small animals 
Have had 10 years’ experience in successful large 
animal practice, and intend to purchase small animal 
hospital when sufficiently experienced. Address “Box 
K 11,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced 1953 Kansas State College graduate 
desires position leading to partnership or purchase 
of mixed or small animal practice. Would consider 
purchase of established practice in Missouri, Kansas, 
or Nebraska. Leaving military service in August. 
Address “Box K 14,” c/o JoURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 61) 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


A complete line of Record Supplies and Pr 
fessxona!) Statwonery demgned specifically for 
the medic 
®@ Financial Record Book 
Appointment Book 
Printed Stationery 
atients’' Records 


NE Weoirion 
PUBLISHING CO. 


281 University Ave., Champaign, Ill. 
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‘Sin-jex stimulates an early, last 

ing response; and assures dae 
tection against the two most 
common canine diseases 


: 
products are sold onty to 
hepatite sif-jex 


CHE | 


- 
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A. Cleveland Auditorium 
B. Union Station 


|. Auditorium Hotel 


4. Hollenden Hotel 
2. Carter Hotel 
C. Stadium—Home of the 


5. Manger Hotel 
3. Cleveland Hotel 
Indians and the Browns 


6. Olmsted Hotel 
7. Statler Hotel 
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HOTEL RESERVATIONS — CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


Ninety-Fourth Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 19-22, 1957 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotel 


1. Auditorium 
2. Carter 


3. Cleveland 
4. Hollenden 
5. Manger 


6. Olmsted 
7. Statler 


*—2-room suite 
+—3-room suite 


Hotels and Rate Schedule 


Single 
$4.75- 8.00 
$5.50- 9.25 


$6.50-11.00 
$5.00- 9.00 
$5.00- 9.00 


$4.25- 9.00 
$6.00-13.00 


To: 


Tear Here 


Double 


$ 7.50-10.00 
$ 8.50-13.50 


$ 9.00-14.00 
$ 8.00-12.00 
$ 7.00- 9.00 


$ 7.00-11.00 
$10.00-16.00 


Twin 
$10.00-12.00 
$ 9.50-14.25 


$10.50-20.00 
$ 9.00-14.00 
$ 9.00-13.00 


$ 8.50-11.00 
$11.00-18.50 


Suite 
$25.00 


$26.50-36.50* 
$40.00-48.25+ 


$20.00-55.00* 
$44.00-70.00+ 


$20.00-30.00* 
$30.00-60.00+ 


$18.00-45.00* 
$36.00-75.00+ 


$17.00-20.00 


$24.00-32.00° 
$46.50-48.50+ 


RESERVATION FORM — AVMA CONVENTION — CLEVELAND 


HOUSING BUREAU, Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau, Inc., 511 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


(Three choices MUST be shown) 


First choice hotel 
Second choice hotel 
Third choice hotel 


Arriving on (date) 


Departing on (date). 


Terminal Tower, 


Accommodations 


Single Room(s) @ 


Double Room(s) @ t= 


Twin-bed Room(s) @ $_.. 


2-room suite @ 


3-room suite @ 


Will be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). 


Your Name (print or type) 


Sereet Address 


Gity 
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NOW U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
PAY YOU HIGHER 
INTEREST— FASTER! 


If you’ve always bought U.S. Savings Bonds for their rock-ribbed safety, their guaran- 
teed return, the way they make saving easier—you’ve got one more reason now! 

Every Series E United States Savings Bond you've bought since February 1, 1957 pays 
you a new, higher interest—3%4% when held to maturity! \t reaches maturity faster—in 
only 8 years and 11 months. And redemption values are higher, too, especially in the 
earlier years. 

About your older Bonds? Easy. Just hold onto them. As you know, the rate of 
interest a Savings Bond pays increases with each year you own it, until maturity. 
Therefore, the best idea is to buy the new—and hold the old! 

The main thing about E Bonds, of course, is their complete safety. Principal and 
interest are fully guaranteed. They are loss-proof, fire-proof, theft-proof—because the 
Treasury will replace them without charge in case of mishap. Your Savings Bonds are 
as solid as a rock—backed by the full faith and credit of the United States. 

Maybe you already know about Savings Bonds—as one of the 40 million Americans 
who own them today, or as one of the other millions who have used Bond savings to 
help pay for new homes, cars, or college educations, or to make retirement financially 
easier. If so, this is familiar territory to you—you know there’s no better way to save. 

But if you’re new to the game, find out about Savings Bonds and what they can do 
for your future. Ask your banker, or check with your employer about the automatic 


Payroll Savings Plan that makes saving painless and easy. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS 
BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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now quicker relief of 
frothy bloat with effective 


LO-TROL 


BRAND OF ACETBUTYLATE 


BREAKS THE FROTHY MASS .. . releases Sold to veterinarians only. Available in: 


gases entrapped in froth in three to six 
minutes ... prompt deflation in 15-30 min- 
utes through normal eructation ... or 
if necessary, obtain faster relief through 
trocharization or stomach tube, even in 
frothy bloat. 


150 cc., multi-dose vials, each cc. contains 

1 Gm. of acetbutylate. 

Dosage—Cattle: intrarumenally or orally, 

20-30 cc. Sheep and goats: 5-10 cc. Dose 

may be repeated in one hour, if necessary. 
*Trademark 


DON’T FORGET: Pfizer's Congress on “Progress and Latest 


Developments in Veterinary Medicine” to be held June 5th at 
(Pfizer the Penn-Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Plan to attend. 


Department of Veterinary Medicine, Prizer Laporatories, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
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SPENCER 


1 ASSURES MAXIMUM OPTICAL PERFORMANCE OF 
YOUR MICROSCOPE — Kochler type illumination— 
ideal for bright field . .. phase... interference .. . polar- 
and dark field microscopy and photomicro- 
and field diaphragm 


izing ... 
graphy. Numerical aperture . 
settings regulated accurately and effectively — permit 
full resolving power of your microscope. 


OFFERS WIDE SELECTION OF FILTERS — Fight levels 
of intensity . . . plus daylight, green and red filters . . . 
quickly selectable by simple finger-tip rotation of tur- 
ret mounted filters. Optimum intensity and correct 
contrasting color selection are very important factors 
to reveal the specimen detail you're investigating. 


Write Dept. R-117 for ORTHO-ILLUMINATOR Brochure $B-600 


4 


Orntho-Mluminaler? 


3 


PROVIDES PERMANENT ALIGNMENT WITH MICRO- 
SCOPE — Three point positioning device precisely 
locates and rigidly retains any make microscope equip- 
ped with horseshoe base. Microscope may be removed 
and easily repositioned against locating device with- 
out disturbing absolute alignment. Near parallel beam 
of light evenly illuminates entire field of view. 


COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK — Mode! 600 AO- 
Spencer Ortho-Illuminator complete... $165.00. 
Optically and mechanically designed to give you years 
of trouble-free service . .. maximum efficiency . . . and 


reduced fatigue. 


formerly available from Silge & Kuhne, San Francisco 


American Optical Company 


Instrument Division Buffalo 15, N.Y. 
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Seen in the kitchen—a bit of paper which was 
wrapped around a chicken packed by a Charlotte 
(CN. Car.) poultry company. In large heavy type it 
proclaims: “Veterinarian inspected for wholesome- 
ness under supervision of Charlotte Health Dept.” 
It's nice to know that Charlowte has wholesome 
veterinarians.—Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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Marriage is an institution held together by two 
books—cook and check! 


(Continued from p. 34) 
Wanted—summer work by University of Illinois 
veterinary student (finished ist year) in small animal 
hospital. Prefer Los Angeles or Chicago south side 


Address “Box K 16,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Veterinarian, 32, wishes to purchase small animal 
or mixed practice with home. Would consider part- 
nership arrangement also Experience 6 years suc- 
cessful general practice interrupted by military; 2 
years small animals (hospital staff) since discharge 
Married. Licensed in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. Ad 
dress “Box K 8," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Miscellaneous 
Heavy duty veterinary chute gate—holds all sizes 


cattle tor dehorning, doctoring, etc., $34.88 full 
price. Also made in dog sizes, full price only. $15.00, 
freight prepaid. Free folder. Dept. V, 907 12th St., 
Santa Monica, Cal 

Artificial Udder—Beco Litter Feeder—nurses 8 
Puppies simultaneously. Stays warm; easily cleaned 
and sterilized. Complete unit, $15; guaranteed 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa 


Breedersleve—the disposable obstetrical sleeve 
Package of 25 with detachable chest band, $5.00; 
lower wholesale prices. Free sample upon request 
Breeders Equipment Co., Flourtown, Pa 


The clocks keep ticking away. We 
need your dollars to make each 
minute count in the fight against 
cancer. 

With $70, we can buy an eye- 
Piece micrometer...$48 buys a 
laboratory flowmeter...$15 buys 
an instrument sterilizer... $3.75 
a hematocrit reader. 

Only you can decide how much 
you can afford to send. But send 
it today, to help us keep moving 
ahead in the struggle to save lives. 

Send your check to “Cancer” 
¢/o your local Post Office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Trikicide Powder is a highly effective The primary ingredients of Trikicide 
bactericide and fungicide for the treat- powder are 2, 2’-methylene-bis (4 chlioro- 
ment of dermatoses in both cats and phenol) and oxyquinoline benzoate. Non- 
dogs. A ‘“‘dry’’ medication, it is recom- toxic to the host, this specially processed 
mended for preventing and treating ring- powder clings to the skin, promoting con- 


“worm, moist eczema and other weeping tact of the active ingredients with the 


skin lesions, and ear canker. causative agents. 


Supplied: Trikicide Powder—Pkg. 12 x 114 oz. plastic spray bottles; 1 Ib. hospital size. 
Trikicide Solution—12 x 4 oz. plastic squeeze bottles; gallon bottles. 


FATONE POWDER AND CAPSULES 
for the treatment of skin diseases due to fatty acid deficiency. 


BLUSOL 
parenteral for systemic treatment of protozoan infections and ~ 
selected skin conditions. 
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For prompt results in the treatment 

of colic in large and small animals use 
Novin. Containing Dipyrone 50%, 

= Novin goes to work immediately on the 
Sautonomic nervous system to relieve pain 
® and relax the smooth muscle without 
Bn affecting peristaltic movements. 
Novin is also indicated for bloat 
and esophageal obstructions, 
rheumatic pains, arthritis and 

> myositis. Administer to horses, 

: cattle, swine, dogs, and cats. 


For relief of pain in horses and 
ruminants due to colic and 
indigestion use Rex Drench. 
Administer with a stomach 
tube or as a drench. Rex 
Drench also contains Dipy- 
rone as its main active ingre- 
dient. May be used in 
conjunction with Novin. 


HAVER-GLOVER 


Division of 


HAVER /LOCKHART LABORATORIES 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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il lakes all three to make 


a superior RABIES VACCINE 


COMMERCIAL 
VACCINE 
COMPARISON 


tissue 


reduct | | concentration 


| 9% 

B 10% 

C 7% 

13% 

13% 


maximum tissue concentration 
for de pe ndable 

High tissue content of Jen-Sal Rabies Vac- 
cine provides high vaccine virus titres for 
maximum immune response. In critical tests, 
dogs vaccinated with a standard 3 cc. dose 
of Jen-Sal vaccine consistently withstood 


virulent street virus challenge. 


homogenized tissue 
for rapid reconstitution 


Jen-Sal Rabies 


seconds. Tissue particles, minute enough to 


Vaccine reconstitutes in 


permit passage through a 24 gauge needle, 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


particle 
size 


large | very poor 
fine fair 


assure a vaccine which is both effective and 
No 


pain or local irritation is noted on routine 


easy to administer. evidence of undue 


administration. 


newest production refinements 
give you a superior product 


Jen-Sal Rabies Vaccine contains living, 


safety-proved Flury virus modified by 


passaze. Virus loss in storage is inhibited by 
new lyophilization refinements plus a Jen-Sal 
stabilizing agent. Meticulous control and rig- 
orous testing guarantee a uniform vaccine of 
incomparable quality. Supplied in 10 dose 


bulk vial and 5-1 dose package. 
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